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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements’ to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Opening of Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


Following are statements made by Secretary 
Dulies at the Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Geneva on October 27 and 28; the text of the pro- 
posals of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States for German reunification and Eu- 
ropean security dated October 28; and the text of 
the Soviet proposal of the same date dealing with 
European security. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
OCTOBER 27 


We meet here charged with a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility. Last July the Heads of our Gov- 
ernments declared here their desire for a stable 
peace and reduction of tensions. The four were 
able to agree on three issues which must be re- 
solved in pursuit of these ends.’ 

At the same time, the summit conference clearly 
brought out deep differences as to the proper road 
and means to achieve these objectives. 

The problem is this: Each of our Governments 
recognizes that the present situation is not a sat- 
isfactory basis for a secure peace. At the same 
time, each has a concern that any changes should 
not impair its security. This is only natural. 

The existing tension and distrust have deep 
roots that cannot easily be eradicated. But we 
have reached a critical point where we must either 
move forward in a series of common actions which 
will restore confidence or else the future might be 
not merely like the past, but worse still, a deterio- 
ration of the past. 

The three topics on our agenda illustrate the 
nature of this problem. 

Taking first the problem of Germany, all rec- 
ognize that the division of Germany is a grave 
injustice and a source of instability. We have all 
Citi 


*For text of the July 28 directive to the Foreign Min- 
isters, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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agreed that Germany should be reunified by free 
elections. Yet to achieve German reunification at 
this stage requires that we each be satisfied that 
this step will not impair our security. 

Recognizing this necessity, the United States is 
prepared to join in assurances related to German 
unity which will preclude any revival of German 
militarism. These, we believe, take proper ac- 
count of all legitimate security interests, includ- 
ing those of the Soviet Union, and should permit 
of proceeding promptly to achieve the reunifi- 
cation. 

The second item, disarmament, poses a similar 
problem. All recognize that present levels of 
armaments are a heavy burden on the various na- 
tions and should be reduced, not merely as a meas- 
ure of economy but because armaments designed 
for security may in fact lead to war. But no one 
of us can be expected to reduce our military capa- 
bility materially except in step with similar reduc- 
tions by others. Hence progress clearly depends, 
not merely on agreeing to reduce but also on as- 
surance that the agreed reduction will actually 
take place.- Otherwise none will feel that it can 
safely carry out the agreed reductions. 

That is why the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France have placed such heavy em- 
phasis on an adequate inspection and control sys- 
tem as a prerequisite to genuine disarmament. 
Meanwhile President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
the exchange of blueprints and aerial inspection 
could create an atmosphere conducive to progress 
in this field. 

And touching on the third item of contacts, we 
all agree that greater contact between us could 
serve to promote mutual understanding. But in 
this field also we cannot expect, all at once, far- 
reaching action which will ignore all security con- 
siderations. We must tackle first those areas which 
on one hand do not seriously involve the security 
of either side, and which on the other hand as- 
sure reciprocal benefits. 
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Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 26 


Three months ago Secretary Dulles and I, with 
the governmental leaders of France, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, met at Geneva. The pur- 
pose, as I said in opening that conference, was to 
“create a new spirit that will make possible future 
solutions of problems which are within our re- 
sponsibilities.”’ * 

The world hopes that that conference did in fact 
create that new spirit. 

However, as I said to the American people on 
my return, the “acid test’ would come when the 
Foreign Ministers would, in accordance with our 
Geneva directive, tackle concretely these problems 
for which our nations have responsibility and which, 
if unresolved, create tension and danger. 

Tomorrow the four Foreign Ministers meet at 
Geneva to resume where we left off last July. 
They will seek solutions which are possible if that 
new spirit is real. Foremost among these measures 
is the reunification of Germany within a frame- 
work of European security. 

Secretary Dulles and I think alike with respect to 
these matters. We have often discussed them and 
twice within the last two weeks he and I reviewed 
together the positions and the proposals which will 
be made at Geneva by the Western nations. These 
will be designed to promote a peace of justice, with 
increased security and well-being for all. They 
will reflect a genuine spirit of conciliation and 
accommodation. If the Soviet Union responds in 
a similar spirit, much progress can be made. That 
is my personal hope, as I am confident it is the 
hope of the American people. 

We shall all of us follow with eagerness the de- 
velopments at Geneva, for they will go far to dem- 
onstrate whether the “spirit of Geneva” marks a 
genuine change and will actually be productive of 
the peaceful progress for which the whole world 
longs. 





? BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 171. 











The United States comes to this meeting dedi- 
cated to exploring patiently and sincerely all pos- 
sible approaches to realistic solutions of these prob- 
lems. We hope this spirit will be reciprocated. 

We shall have various proposals on these mat- 
ters which seek to meet legitimate Soviet concerns. 
Our proposals aim to make possible the necessary 
changes in present conditions on a basis which does 
not impair the security of any other and indeed 
would greatly enhance that security by the re- 
moval of the existing sources of instability and ten- 
sion. We hope that the Soviet Union will give 
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these proposals the serious and sympathetic con- 
sideration which we believe they deserve. 

The hope which I have expressed is the hope of 
President Eisenhower, whose thoughts are much 
with us, and I deeply appreciate your thought of 
him. Even since his illness he has twice discussed 
with me fully the problems which confront us here, 
and he yesterday made a statement about our work, 
a copy of which I should like to circulate as a con- 
ference document. 

We here shall, I know, all be conscious of the 
fact that, as President Eisenhower says in the state- 
ment of yesterday to which I alluded, the devel- 
opments at Geneva will go far to demonstrate 
whether the “spirit of Geneva” marks a genuine 
change and will actually be productive of the 
peaceful progress for which the whole world longs. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
OCTOBER 28 

I would like now to address myself to some of 
the observations that were made by Mr. Molotov, 
and, in the first instance, to the condemnation of 
what Mr. Molotov called “military blocs” but 
which are in reality collective security associa- 
tions. 

I realize that there is a difference of opinion 
between our Governments with reference to these 
matters, and probably it will not be possible to 
resolve all those differences at this time, but I 
could not pass without comment the condemna- 
tion of these collective defense organizations. 

Why, indeed, should it be that nations should 
not join together to help each other against what 
they consider to be a common danger, or in pur- 
suance of what they consider to be a sense of com- 
mon destiny? Individuals do that. It is con- 
sidered the appropriate way to get security. And 
the charter of the United Nations, to which we 
have all subscribed, defines that as an inherent 
right of nations. 

It is suggested that these collective defense 
associations are a cause of increased military ex- 
penditures, and in support of that these figures 
are given showing that in the case of some of our 
countries our military budgets went up very 
sharply between the year 1948 and the year 1951. 

But it should not be forgotten that some things 
happened during that period other than the forma- 
tion of collective security associations. There 
were the events which took place in Czechoslo- 
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vakia, there was the blockade of Berlin, there was 
the attack upon the Republic of Korea. Anyone 
who examines history realistically must see that it 
was such events as these that led to the increase of 
military budgets, and not the creation of collec- 
tive security associations. 

Indeed, I think it is demonstrable that the mili- 
tary budgets of each of the Western powers would 
have gone up much more sharply than they did 
were it not for the fact that because of military 
security we thought that we could help each other 
out and, therefore, did not need, in each individual 
nation, as large a military budget as would have 
been felt necessary had we stood alone. 

Mr. Molotov has said, and said with some reason, 
that security pacts of themselves do not necessarily 
provide adequate security, and I think he put the 
question: how do we get security? Well, I think 
that the way to get security is to try to end some 
of the injustices which prevail in the world and 
which sometimes drive people into acts of violence 
which otherwise they would not commit. One of 
those injustices, and one the responsibility for 
which we here are charged with, is the continued 
division of Germany. 

We have come here with proposals to deal with 
each of these two problems, the solution of which 
would serve the interests of consolidating peace. 
We have put on the table yesterday,? through For- 
eign Minister Pinay, the proposal for the unifica- 
tion of Germany, which reflects in essence the 
Eden Plan which was put forward at our Berlin 
conference,’ and the new proposals to give secu- 
rity assurance in connection with the reunification 
of Germany. 

The suggested treaty of assurance on the reuni- 
fication of Germany is new, and it represents an 
honest, sincere, painstaking effort to carry out the 
directive in that respect and to meet what we rec- 
ognize to be a legitimate preoccupation of the 
Soviet Union and, indeed, of all of us, as against 
the possibility that Germany might again become 
a militaristic state. 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Molotov say that he 
would study these proposals more carefully, be- 
cause it is quite obvious that his initial reaction is 
based upon an inadequate understanding of the 





*The proposals presented on Oct. 27 were circulated as 
a conference document on Oct. 28. 
* BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 186. 
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document. As I understood Mr. Molotov, his basic 
objections to the proposal, as he understood the 
proposal, were in essence two: one to the effect 
that the proposal required Germany to become a 
party to Naro, and the other was that the sanc- 
tions of the treaty were mere “consultations.” 

Dealing with the first point, let me say that there 
is nothing whatsoever in the treaty proposal which 
conflicts with the provision of the Eden Plan that 
the all-German Government shall have authority 
to assume or reject the international rights and 
obligations of the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
zone of Germany. 

Let me make it perfectly clear and emphatic: 

There is nothing whatsoever in the treaty pro- 
posal which requires Germany to become a mem- 
ber of Naro. It is recognized that a reunified 
Germany will be free to accept or to reject existing 
obligations with reference either to Nato, to Brus- 
sels, or to Warsaw. That is a complete freedom, 
and nothing in our proposals is in any way con- 
trary to that. 

We shall, of course, examine carefully the pro- 
posal which the Soviet delegation has submitted. 
In looking at it in the few minutes that have been 
available, I think it will be found that some at 
least of the provisions of our proposals coincide 
with the proposals of the Soviet delegation. 

The proposal of the Soviet delegation, so far 
as I can see, is in no way connected with the re- 
unification of Germany, and, therefore, it would be 
difficult for us to consider it until we see the pro- 
posal which the Soviet delegation says it intends 
to submit_for the reunification of Germany. 
When we see the two together, then we shall be 
able to appreciate them better. 


PROPOSALS OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA FOR GERMAN REUNIFI- 
CATION AND EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Press release 628 dated October 28 

At the Geneva conference, the Heads of Government 
recognized, in their directive to the Foreign Ministers, 
the common responsibility of the Four Powers for the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elections in 
conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. 

France, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America have striven unceasingly for the reunification 
of Germany in freedom in order to promote real stability 
in Europe. Last year they put forward, in the Eden 
Plan, proposals which offer the German Nation the means 
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to recover its unity in accordance with the rights of 
peoples and liberty of the individual. They renew these 
proposals in the paper attached hereto. 

Free elections leading to the formation of a single 
government for the whole of Germany are the right way 
of ensuring full participation of the German people in 
the solution of the German problem, which the Soviet 
Government says it also desires. If agreement in prin- 
ciple is reached during the present Conference, it should 
be possible to settle without delay questions concerning 
the Electoral Law and the supervision of the elections, 
which could take place as early as 1956. 

Without German unity, any system of European 
security would be an illusion. The division of Germany 
can only perpetuate friction and insecurity as well as 
grave injustice. France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America are not prepared to enter into 
a system of European security which, as in the Soviet 
proposals put forward at Geneva, does not end the division 
of Germany. 

At the Geneva conference, the Soviet Government ex- 
pressed concern about the policy and associations of a 
reunified German Government. The Soviet Union ap- 
pears to fear that a unified Germany, established by 
free elections and free to choose its associates in collec- 
tive defense, would constitute a threat to the security of 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. The fact is that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western 
European Union are strictly defensive organizations. 
Far from constituting a threat to peace, they contribute 
to the security not only of their members but of all 
states. This is evident from the various limitations and 
restrictions which the members of the Western European 
Union have assumed and from the restraint on individual 
action which the Nato system imposes on its members. 
If a reunified Germany elects to associate itself with these 
organizations, the inherent obligations of restraint and 
control would enhance rather than detract from Soviet 
security. 

Nevertheless, to remove any possible grounds for Soviet 
refusal to reunify Germany promptly, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America are prepared 
to take further steps to meet the concern expressed by 
the Soviet Government. They accordingly propose the 
eonclusion of a treaty in the terms set forth below, con- 
currently with the conclusion of an agreement to reunify 
Germany under the Eden Plan. This treaty would com- 
prise undertakings to refrain from the use of force and 
to withhold aid from an aggressor, provisions for the 
limitation and control of forces and armaments, and the 
obligation to react against aggression. The treaty would 
enter into force only in conjunction with the reunification 
of Germany. It would be carried out by stages. Its 
signature would be concurrent with the signature of the 
agreement on the Eden Plan. The final stage would be- 
come effective when a reunified Germany decides to enter 
Nato and the Western European Union. 

France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America are convinced that these proposals could lead 
to an agreement satisfactory to both sides. If the Soviet 
Union’s concern over immediate German reunification is 
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primarily security, these proposals should constitute an 
acceptable basis for negotiation since they provide a 
system of control in which the Soviet Union would di- 
rectly participate, and reciprocal assurances from which 
the Soviet Union would directly benefit. Such a settle. 
ment, by creating confidence in an area vital for world 
security, would facilitate the solution of even wider 
problems. 


Outline of Terms of Treaty of Assurance on the 
Reunification of Germany 


The treaty, which would be concluded concurrently 
with an agreement on the reunification of Germany under 
the Eden Plan, would cover the following subjects: 


1. Renunciation of the use of force— 

Each party would undertake to settle, by peaceful 
means, any international dispute in which it might be 
involved and to refrain from the use of force in any man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

2. Withholding support from aggressors— 

Each party would agree to withhold assistance, mili- 
tary or economic, to any aggressor, and any party could 
bring the aggression to the attention of the United Na- 
tions, and seek such measures as are necessary to main- 
tain or to restore international peace and security. 

3. Limitation of forces and armaments— 

In a zone comprising areas of comparable size and depth 
and importance on both sides of the line of demarcation 
between a reunified Germany and the Eastern European 
countries, levels for armed forces would be specified so as 
to establish a military balance which would contribute 
to European security and help to relieve the burden of 
armaments. There would be appropriate provisions for 
the maintenance of this balance. In parts of the zone 
which lie closest to the line of demarcation, there might 
be special measures relating to the disposition of military 
forces and installations. 

4. Inspection and control— 

The parties would provide information on an agreed 
progressive basis on their armed forces in the zone. There 
would be agreement on progressive procedures of mutual 
inspection to verify such data and to warn against any 
preparation for surprise attack. 

5. Special warning system— 

In order to provide added depth to the surveillance 
system on both sides and thus give further protection 
against surprise attack, provision could be made to 
establish : 

A) in the Western part of the zone mentioned in para- 
graph 3, a radar warning system operated by the Soviet 
Union and the other Eastern members of the treaty, and 

B) a like system in the Eastern part of that zone oper- 
ated by the Nato members of the treaty. 

6. Consultation— 

There would be suitable provision for consultation 
among the parties to implement the Treaty. 

7. Individual and collective self-defense— 

It would be provided that nothing in the Treaty would 
impair or conflict with the right of individual and col- 
lective self-defense recognized by the United Nations 
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Charter and Treaties under it. No party would continue 
to station forces in the territory of any other party with- 
out the latter’s consent, and upon request of the party 
concerned any party would withdraw its forces within a 
stated period, unless these forces are present in the 
territory concerned under collective defense arrange- 
ments. 

8. Obligation to react against aggression— 

Each party would agree that armed attack in Europe by 
any party which is also a NATo member, against any 
party which is not a Nato member, or vice-versa, would 
endanger the peace and security which is the object of 
this Treaty, and that all the parties would then take 
appropriate action to meet that common danger. 

9. Entry into force by stages— 

The provisions would come into effect progressively at 
stages to be agreed. 


Plan for German Reunification in Freedom 
Method of Reunification 


German reunification and the conclusion of a freely 
negotiated Peace Treaty with a united Germany should 
be achieved in the following stages: 


I—Free elections throughout Germany. 

II—The convocation of a National Assembly resulting 
from those elections. 

IiI—The drafting of a Constitution and the prepara- 
tion of Peace Treaty negotiations. 

IV—The adoption of the Constitution and the forma- 
tion of an all-German Government responsible for the 
negotiation and conclusion of the Peace Treaty. 

V—tThe signature and entry into force of the Peace 
Treaty. 


I—FREE ELECTIONS THROUGHOUT GERMANY 

Free and secret elections should be held throughout 
Germany including Berlin at the earliest possible date. 
These elections must be held in conditions of genuine free- 
dom. Safeguards must be agreed to assure this freedom 
before, after and during the elections. The elections 
must also be supervised in such a manner ds to make 
sure that these safeguards are observed and that the 
elections are properly conducted. 


(1) Preparation for the Elections 
(a) The Electoral Law 


The Electoral Law should be prepared by France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America, in consultation with German experts, 
taking into consideration the electoral laws already 
drafted for this purpose by the Bundestag of the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Zone Volkskammer. When ap- 
proved by the Four Powers it should be published 
throughout Germany. Elections should take place as 
soon as possible thereafter. 


(b) Guarantees for Free Elections 


The draft electoral law must contain provisions which 
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will guarantee the genuine freedom of the elections. 
These include, amongst others: 


Freedom of movement throughout Germany. 

Freedom of presentation of candidates. 

Immunity of candidates. 

Freedom from arbitrary arrest or victimisation. 

Freedom of association and political meetings. 

Freedom of expression for all. 

Freedom of the press, radio and television and free 
circulation of newspapers, periodicals etc. 

Secrecy of the vote. 

Security of polling stations and ballot boxes. 


(c) Supervision of the Elections 


Supervision should be carried out by a Supervisory Com- 
mission throughout the whole of Germany. There should 
be a central body with subordinate bodies at Land and 
local levels. All votes should be counted and verified at 
local headquarters in the presence of the Supervisory 
Commission. 


(i) Composition of Supervisory Commission—The 
Commission should be composed of representa- 
tives of the Four Powers with or without the 
participation of neutrals, assisted by Germans in 
a consultative capacity. 

(ii) Organisation of the Commission—The Commis- 
sion should work on a Committee basis. Its de- 
cisions should be taken by majority vote. 

(iii) Functions and Powers of the Commission—The 
principal task of the Commission will be to en- 
sure that the elections take place in genuine free- 
dom and in strict conformity with the provisions 
of the Electoral Law. 


(2) Method for Completing the Above Preparations 


The Foreign Ministers must in the first place agree on 
the principles contained in this Plan. They will then 
give instructions accordingly to a Working Group, con- 
sisting of the principal representatives in Germany of the 
Four Powers, or members of their staffs, which will work 
out the necessary details and submit a report. 

This report should include, in particular: 

(1) the draft of the all-German Electoral Law; 

(2) detailed recommendations regarding the super- 
vision of the elections. 

The Working Group should begin work not later than 
two weeks after the Foreign Ministers have agreed on the 
principles contained in this Plan. It should submit its 
report to the Four Governments not later than one month 
after beginning its work. 


1I—THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The all-German elections will establish an all-German 
National Assembly. 

During the period between the end of the elections and 
the full assumption of control by the all-German Govern- 
ment, it will be desirable for part of the supervisory ma- 
chinery to remain in operation, in order to prevent action 
after the elections which would impair the conditions of 
genuine freedom under which they will have been held, as 
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provided in Section I (1) (b) above. Recommendations 
on this subject should be included in the report of the 
Working Group. 


i1lI—DRAFTING OF A CONSTITUTION AND PREPARATION OF 
PEACE TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 

The National Assembly will begin drafting a Constitu- 
tion as soon as possible after its first meeting. Mean- 
while, it may form a provisional all-German Authority 
charged with assisting the Assembly in drafting the Con- 
stitution and with preparing the nucleus of the future all- 
German executive organs. The Authority may also open 
with the Four Powers preliminary negotiations for the 
Peace Treaty. 


IV—ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND FORMATION OF 
AN ALL-GERMAN GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
NEGOTIATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE PEACE TREATY 
The draft of the Constitution will be submitted to the 

Assembly as soon as possible. Immediately after it has 

been adopted an all-German Government will be formed. 

This Government will then be responsible for the nego- 

tiation and conclusion of the Peace Treaty. At the same 

time, such other institutions as may be provided for in 
the Constitution shall be established. 

As soon as the all-German Government has been formed, 
the National Assembly will determine how the powers of 
the Federal Government and the German authorities in 
the Soviet Zone shall be transferred to the all-German 
Government, and how the two former shall be brought to 
an end. 

The all-German Government shall have authority to 
assume or reject the international rights and obligations 
of the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and to conclude such other international agreements as 
it may wish. The Four Powers will support any applica- 
tion of the all-German Government to accede to the United 
Nations Organization. 

Each of the Four Powers will exercise, with respect to 
the National Assembly, the provisional all-German Author- 
ity and the all-German Government, only those of its rights 
which relate to the stationing of armed forces in Germany 
and the protection of their security; Berlin; the reunifi- 
cation of Germany; and a Peace Treaty.* 

Decisions of the National Assembly, the provisional all- 
German Authority and the all-German Government in 
carrying out this Plan will not require the approval of the 
Four Powers. Such decisions may not be disapproved 
except by a majority vote of the Four Powers. 


V—SIGNATURE AND ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE 
PEACE TREATY 
The signatories to the Treaty should include all States, 
or the successors thereof, which were at war with Ger- 
many. The Treaty should enter into force when ratified 
by the Four Powers and by Germany. 





*The provisions of this plan are subject to any pro- 
visions of a security agreement concluded in connection 
with the reunification of Germany. [Footnote in original.] 
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SOVIET PROPOSAL OF OCTOBER 28: 


General European Treaty on Collective Security 
in Europe: Basic Principles 


For the purpose of ensuring peace and security and of 
preventing aggression against any state in Europe, 

For the purpose of strengthening international coopera. 
tion in conformity with the principles of respect for the 
independence and sovereignty of states and noninterfer. 
ence in their internal affairs, 

Striving to achieve concerted efforts by all European 
states in ensuring collective security in Europe instead of 


the formation of groupings of some European states di-| 


rected against other European states, which gives rise to 


friction and strained relations among nations and ag-| 


gravates mutual distrust, 


Having in view that the establishment of a system of | 


collective security in Europe would facilitate the earliest 
possible settlement of the German problem through the 


unification of Germany on a peaceful and democratic | 


basis, 


European states, guided by the purposes and principles | 


of the Charter of the United Nations, conclude a General 
European Treaty on Collective Security in Europe the 
basic provisions of which are as follows: 


1. All European states, irrespective of their social sys- 
tems, and the United States of America as well, may be 
come parties to the Treaty provided they recognise the 
purposes and assume the obligations set forth in the 
Treaty. 

Pending the formation of a united, peace-loving, demo- 
cratic German state, the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic may be parties to the 
Treaty enjoying equal rights with other parties thereto. 
It is understood that after the unification of Germany the 
united German State may be a party to the Treaty under 
general provisions hereof. 

The conclusion of the Treaty on Collective Security in 
Europe shall not affect the competence of the four pow- 
ers—the U.S. S. R., the U. S. A., the United Kingdom and 
France—-to deal with the German problem, which shall 
be settled in accordance with decisions previously taken 
by the Four Powers. 

2. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to refrain 
from aggression against one another and also to refrain 
from having recourse to the threat or use of force in their 
international relations and, in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, to settle any dispute that may 
arise among them by peaceful means and in such a way 
as not to endanger international peace and security in 
Europe. 

3. Whenever, in the view of any State-party to the 
Treaty, there is danger of an armed attack in Europe 
against one or more of the States-parties to the Treaty, 
they shall consult one another in order to take effective 
steps to remove the danger and to maintain security in 
Europe. 





*For text of the identical proposal introduced at the 
“summit” conference, see The Geneva Conference of 
Heads of Government, July 18-28, 1955, Department of 
State publication 6046, p. 48. 
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4, An armed attack in Europe against one or several 
‘States-parties to the Treaty by any state or group of 
states shall be deemed to be an attack against all the 
‘Parties. In the event of such an attack, each of the 
Parties, exercising the right of individual or collective 
self-defence, shall assist the state or states so attacked 


‘by all the means at its disposal, including the use of 


armed force, for the purpose of re-establishing and main- 
taining international peace and security in Europe. 

5. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake jointly 
to discuss and determine as soon as possible the procedure 
under which assistance, including military assistance, 
shall be provided by the States-parties to the Treaty in 
the event of a situation in Europe requiring a collective 
effort for the re-establishment and maintenance of peace 
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in Europe. 

6. The States-parties to the Treaty, in conformity with 
the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, shall 
immediately inform the Security Council of the United 
Nations of any action taken or envisaged for the purpose 
of exercising the right of self-defence or of maintaining 
peace and security in Europe. 

7. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake not to 
participate in any coalition or alliance and not to con- 
clude agreements the objectives of which are contrary to 
the purposes of the Treaty on Collective Security in 
Europe. 

8. The States-parties to the Treaty undertake to pro- 
mote a broad economic and cultural cooperation among 
themselves as well as with other states through the de- 
velopment of trade and other economic relations, the ex- 
pansion of cultural ties on a basis excluding any 
discrimination or restrictions which hamper such coop- 
eration. 

9. In order to implement the provisions of the Treaty 
concerning consultation among its Parties and to consider 
questions arising in connection with the task of ensuring 
security in Europe, the following shall be provided for: 

(a) Regular or, when required, special conferences at 
which each State shall be represented by a member of its 
government or by some other specially designated repre- 
sentative ; 

(b) The setting up of a permanent consultative political 
committee the duty of which shall be the preparation of 
appropriate recommendations to the governments of the 
States-parties to the Treaty; 

(ec) The setting up of a military consultative organ the 
terms of reference of which shall be specified in due 
course. 


10. Recognising the special responsibility of the per- 
manent members of the United Nations Security Council 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the States-parties to the Treaty shall invite the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic to designate repre- 
sentatives to the organs set up in accordance with the 
Treaty in the capacity of observers. 

11. The present Treaty shall not impair in any way the 
obligations of European states under international trea- 
ties and agreements to which they are party, provided the 
principles and purpuses of such agreements are in con- 
formity with those of the present Treaty. 
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12. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that during 
the first period (two or three years) of the implementa- 
tion of measures for the establishment of the system of 
collective security in Europe under the present Treaty 
they shall not be relieved of the obligations assumed by 
them under existing treaties and agreements. 

At the same time the States-parties to existing treaties 
and agreements which provide for military commitments 
shall refrain from the use of armed force and shall settle 
by peaceful means all the disputes that may arise between 
them. Consultations shall also take place between the 
parties to the corresponding treaties, and agreements in 
case any differences or disputes arise among them which 
might constitute a threat to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 

13. Pending the conclusion of agreements on the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and on the withdrawal of foreign troops from the terri- 
tories of European countries, the States-parties to the 
Treaty undertake not to take any further steps to increase 
their armed forces on the territories of other European 
states under treaties and agreements concluded by them 
previously. 

14. The States-parties to the Treaty agree that on the 
expiration of an agreed time-limit from the entry into 
force of the present Treaty, the Warsaw Treaty of May 
14, 1955, the Paris Agreements of October 23, 1954, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949 shall become 
ineffective. 

15. The duration of the Treaty shall be 50 years. 


Secretary To Visit Austria 
and Yugoslavia 


Press release 621 dated October 25 


The Department of State announced on October 
25 that the Secretary of State plans to take ad- 
vantage of his presence at the Geneva Conference 
of Foreign Ministers to pay a visit to President 
Tito of Yugoslavia. The Secretary will fly to 
Brioni on November 6, where he will confer with 
President Tito and be the latter’s guest at luncheon. 
The Secretary of State is particularly pleased to 
be able to make this visit since he has never been 
to Yugoslavia and has not had the opportunity 
previously to meet President Tito. The visit will 
afford an opportunity for a general exchange of 
views on problems of current interest. 

En route to Yugoslavia the Secretary of State 
hopes to be able to stop at Vienna, Austria, for an 
unofficial visit on November 5 in order to attend 
the opening of the Vienna State Opera that night 
as the guest of Ambassador Thompson. These 
plans are, of course, dependent upon developments 
at the Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva. 
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President Sends Greeting 
to People of Berlin 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the people of Berlin, read by 
John J. McCloy, former U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, at a ceremony held at Berlin on 
October 24 to observe the fifth anniversary of 
the installation of the Freedom Bell. 


I send my personal greetings to the people of the 
City of Berlin, whose indomitable courage 
throughout the airlift and through many other 
trying experiences has meant so much to the people 
of the Free World. The steadfastness of the City 
and its people has always produced the warmest 
response in the hearts of the people of the United 
States. 

I give you my assurance of the continued con- 
cern of my country for the well-being of the City, 
and our firm support for the unity of Berlin, and 
of all Germany. 


Soviet Obligations Concerning 
Germany 


Following is the text of a note delivered by the 
American Embassy at Moscow on October 27 to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply to 
a Soviet note of October 18, together with the 
text of the Soviet note. 


U.S. NOTE OF OCTOBER 27 
Press release 627 dated October 28 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, and, with reference to the Ministry’s 
note of October 18, 1955, concerning the agree- 
ments concluded on September 20, 1955, between 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Grotewohl, has the 
honor to state the following views of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

As the Government of the United States has 
already made clear in its note of October 3, 1955, 
these agreements can in no way be regarded as re- 
leasing the Soviet Government from its obliga- 
tions under existing Four-Power Agreements, and 
in particular its responsibility for ensuring the 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1955, p. 616. 
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normal functioning of communications between 
the different parts of Germany, including Berlin, 

For its part, the United States Government can- 
not accept the allegation contained in the Minis. 
try’s note that, in treaties it has concluded with 
the Federal Government of Germany, it has vio- 
lated the obligations it had assumed under quadri- 
partite agreements. 


SOVIET NOTE OF OCTOBER 18 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the Em- 
bassy of the United States of America and in connection 
with the latter’s note of October 3 has the honor to state 
the following: 


On September 20 of this year the Government of the 
Soviet Union and the Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic concluded “A Treaty on Relations Be- 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
German Democratic Republic,” which after ratification 
by the Parliaments of both countries has come into force. 
According to the treaty, relations between the Soviet 
Union and the German Democratic Republic are settled 
on a basis of full equality, mutual respect of sovereignty, 
and noninterference in internal affairs. The tieaty pro- 
vides for the cooperation of the Soviet Union and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in the interests of guaranteeing 
peace and security in Europe, and the reestablishment of 
the unity of Germany on a peaceloving and democratic 
basis. 

In concluding the treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic, the Soviet Government at the same time made 
the decision on the abolition of the function of the High 
Commissioner of the U.8.S.R. in Germany, and also on 
the termination of the validity on territory of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic of laws, directives, and decrees 
of the former Control Council in Germany issued by the 
occupying powers in the course of exercising rights of 
occupation of Germany. 

At the same time, considering the actual situation 
which has come about at the present time, when on the 
territory of Germany there exist two independent sov- 
ereign states, the Soviet Union established diplomatic 
relations with the German Federal Republic. Thus, the 
Soviet Union has at the present time diplomatic relations 
with both states existing on the territory of Germany. 

The Government of the United States of America has 
diplomatic relations with one German state—the German 
Federal Republic—with which it has concluded well- 
known treaties in violation of the obligations which it 
assumed under the four-power decisions in relation to 
Germany. Absence of normal relations of the United 
States of America with the other part of Germany—with 
the German Democratic Republic—cannot, naturally, 
serve as an obstacle to the proper regulation of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the German Democratic 
Republic. 

In signing the treaty on the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic, the parties 
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proceeded from the premise that the German Democratic 
Republic exercises its jurisdiction on territory under its 
sovereignty, which, of course, also applies to communica- 
tions on that territory. 

As for control over the movement between the German 
Federal Republic and West Berlin of military personnel 
and freight of garrisons of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
France, quartered in West Berlin, in negotiations between 
the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, it was stipulated that this control would 
henceforth be carried out by the command of the Soviet 
military forces in Germany temporarily until the achieve- 
ment of a suitable agreement. 

It is self-understood that, in concluding the above-men- 
tioned treaty, the Governments of the Soviet Union and 
the German Democratic Republic took into consideration 
the obligations which both have under existing inter- 
national agreements relating to Germany as a whole. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. has the honor to send the 
Embassy for its information texts of the ‘Treaty on Re- 
lations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the German Democratic Republic” and documents con- 
nected therewith.’ 


NATO Fellowship and Scholarship 
Program 
Press release 626 dated October 28 


The North Atlantic Council has approved ar- 
rangements for the Nato Fellowship and Scholar- 
ship Program announced last July. This action 
was taken in implementation of article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which provides for coop- 
eration in nonmilitary fields. The Fellowship and 
Scholarship Program is designed to promote the 
study of historical, political, constitutional, legal, 
social, cultural, linguistic, economic, and strategic 
problems which will reveal the common heritage 
and historical experience of the Atlantic countries, 
as well as the present needs and future develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic area considered as a 
community. 

The sum of 13,500,000 French francs has been 
set aside for the 1956-57 program. 

Arrangements have been made to provide two 
categories of awards: 





* Not printed here. 
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Nato research fellowships to be awarded to 
established scholars for a period of a few months; 
Long-term scholarships to be awarded to 
younger scholars for the 1956-57 academic year. 


Candidates must be nationals of a member state 
and must undertake to pursue their research or 
study in one or more member countries. They 
will be selected by a Selection Committee under 
the chairmanship of Ambassador L. D. Wilgress, 
the Canadian Permanent Representative to Nato, 
who is also chairman of the Nato Committee on 
Information and Cultural Relations. 

The following have agreed to serve on the Se- 
lection Committee: 

James B. Conant, United States Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and formerly President of 
Harvard University 

Robert Marjolin, Professor at Nancy University and for- 
merly Secretary-General of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation 

Alberto Tarchiani, formerly Italian Ambassador to the 
United States 

H. U. Willink, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and formerly vice chancellor of Cambridge University 
U.S. citizens wishing to be considered for these 

awards should communicate with the following 

agencies, which are cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of State in administering the program in this 
country: 


For research fellowships—Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

For long-term scholarships—Institute of Inter- 
national Education, One East 67th Street, New 
York 21,N. Y. Requests for consideration in this 
category must be received by December 1, 1955. 


Fellows and Scholars will be required to pre- 
pare a report on their research or study and sub- 
mit it to Nato, in English or French, not later 
than 3 months after the expiration of the fellow- 
ship or scholarship. 

It is expected that this program will point the 
way to new means of cooperation among Nato 
member countries in the nonmilitary sphere. 
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The United Nations After Ten Years 


Following are texts of addresses made in observance of United Nations 
Day by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to the United 


Nations. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY WILCOX! 


Today we are celebrating an important birth- 
day—the United Nations is 10 years old. It is 
rounding out its first decade of existence as man- 
kind’s most successful effort to harmonize the 
actions of nations and “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war.” Born from the 
holocaust of the Second World War, its first 10 
years has been an era of uneasy peace and re- 
stricted conflict. Yet its existence is perhaps our 
best guaranty against a third general war, which, 
in this nuclear age, could mean the destruction of 
our civilization. 

Like most birthdays when we grow a little older, 
this is a time for sober thought as well as 
celebration. 

President Eisenhower has called the United 
Nations “sheer necessity.” Let us review the 
10-year record and see why this is so. What is 
the importance of the United Nations to us and 
what part do we play in it? What are some of 
its main problems? What are its prospects for 
the future? 


The Role of the United Nations 


To me, one of the most impressive things about 
the United Nations is the number and variety of 
problems it deals with—problems that we couldn’t 
handle alone if we wanted to. The 50 nations who 


*Made before the Cincinnati Council on World Affairs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Oct. 24 (text as delivered; the ad- 
vance text of the address was issued as press release 
615 dated Oct. 21). 


(Continued on page 740) 
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ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR LODGE? 


To be in Salt Lake City is inspiring to anyone 
who has read American history and who has thus 
learned of the faith of the pioneers who, with 
classic courage, braved every hardship to get here 
and to found this beautiful city. They were men 
and women who valued their freedom and who 
were profoundly religious. They were, therefore, 
men and women who were ready to try new de- 
vices and to take adventurous steps if need be. 
They knew that they could not achieve these great 
goals by looking back. 

This same pioneer courage must animate all 
Americans today—in whatever part of the country 
they may live—if they are to achieve peace with 
justice. Certainly we cannot organize peace by 
looking back or by clinging to obsolete ways of 
thinking. But if we inspire ourselves with the 
courage and the faith and the adventurousness of 
our pioneers, we have a good chance of making a 
better world. 

The pioneer spirit has helped the United Na- 
tions achieve its past successes. More of that same 
spirit will make it succeed again in the future. 

This is a big year in United Nations history— 
and not merely because this happens to be the 
tenth year of the United Nations’ existence. 

It is big because so much concrete accomplish- 
ment has been crowded into the last 10 years in 
spite of many obstacles. 

This reflects credit on the United Nations. 

It is a big year because the number of Ameri- 
cans who expect miracles to be wrought by the 
United Nations has dwindled to an insignificant 
number, just as the number of those who fear that 


* Made on Oct. 23 at Salt Lake City, Utah (U.S./U.N. 


press release 2229 dated Oct. 17). 
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the United Nations is a threat to our sovereignty 
has also dwindled. 

Both of these dwindlings reflect credit on the 
American people. 

Two truths should be set down: One is that the 
age of miracles will not be brought about by any 
manmade international organization; the other is 
that what we have now at the United Nations is 
no conceivable infringement of or threat to any 
nation’s sovereignty, including our own. It is 
interesting in this connection that the polls show 
that slightly more Americans wish to merge the 
United States Government into a world govern- 
ment than wish to get out of the United Nations. 
The first course would be fantastic and the second 
course would be imprudent. It is well that only a 
small number think either of these things. I am 
against both of them. Between them they add up 
to only 11 percent, which can be compared with 
the 74 percent who, at the latest count, thought the 
United Nations was doing a good job. This was an 
alltime high. 

So there has been progress in the last 10 years 
both at home and at the United Nations. 


The Achievements of Ten Years 


We can best assess the progress of the United 
Nations by remembering, first, that the basic as- 
sumption at San Francisco 10 years ago was that 
there would be big-power unity, notably between 
the United States and the Soviet Union—an as- 
sumption which broke down scarcely before the 
ink on the United Nations Charter was dry. 

With this fact in mind, we can next ponder the 
following record: 

That, in spite of this lack of big-power unity, 
the United Nations has in the last 10 years played 
a decisive part in 

—extinguishing the threatened Communist ag- 
gression in Iran and causing withdrawal of Soviet 
troops there; 

—ending the Communist war against Greece; 

—preventing open warfare over Kashmir be- 
tween India and Pakistan; 

—bringing about the advent of Israel into the 
family of nations and the ending of war in the 
Holy Land; 

—the emergence of Indonesia as an independent 
nation; and 

—the successful fight of 16 free nations to repel 
the bloody Communist aggression in Korea. 
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In Korea the United States contribution was, 
of course, overwhelming and _ indispensable. 
Nevertheless, our United Nations allies sent the 
equivalent of two divisions of troops to fight be- 
side the forces of the United States and the Re- 
public of Korea. Measured in money, this effort 
saved us at least $600 million a year (which can 
be compared with our $13 million contribution to 
the United Nations). Measured by the far graver 
arithmetic of human life, it meant 17,000 casual- 
ties, including over 3,000 dead. 

Of course these contributions from other United 
Nations members were not big enough. It is cer- 
tain that they would have been considerably 
bigger and would have included troops from still 
other nations if it hadn’t been for the policy which 
prevailed at that time. This policy was that any 
nation contributing troops in Korea had to equip 
and maintain those troops itself or reimburse the 
United States for their equipment and mainte- 
nance. Naturally there were a number of coun- 
tries who had many good and brave soldiers but 
who did not have the resources to equip them. 
This was, therefore, a mistaken policy. If ever 
an occasion similar to Korea occurs again—which 
God forbid !—this is a mistake which will not be 
repeated. 

In the past 3 years, still over fierce Soviet ob- 
struction, the following new achievements have 
been added through United Nations action: 


We achieved the Korean Armistice, retaining 
the vital rule that no prisoner could be sent back 
to communism against his will. 

We plated the Soviet Union on the Communist 
side at the Korean Political Conference, instead 
of allowing it to attend as a “neutral.” 

We condemned the Communist atrocities 
against our troops in Korea and fully exposed 
their brutal methods of getting false germ war- 
fare “confessions.” 

We stopped the Soviet plot to use its United 
Nations veto to torpedo the Monroe Doctrine and 
take over Guatemala, and thereby we achieved a 
great victory for freedom. 

We constantly used the United Nations forum 
to fight the cold war against communism, to ex- 
pound communism’s horrors, and to proclaim the 
merits of the free system. 

We continued to keep Communist China out of 
the United Nations—thus keeping the United Na- 
tions faithful to its character as an organization 
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of “peace-loving” nations, and also preventing an 
immense gain in prestige and influence for world 
communism. 


A particularly vivid example of what an inter- 
national organization can accomplish which no 
individual national government can in all proba- 
bility do for itself was the liberation of the 15 
American fliers who were illegally detained by 
the Chinese Communists. We have many to thank 
for this result: our allies who stood by us from the 
very beginning, other governments which helped, 
the tireless efforts of Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold who put his own reputation on the 
chopping block and left no stone unturned, even 
going to Peiping in person; and to the patience and 
forbearance of the American people, under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower whose judg- 
ment on how to handle this anguished question 
was thus so clearly vindicated. But the under- 
lying fact is that the passage of a General As- 
sembly resolution by an overwhelming vote last 
December created a state of world opinion which 
made the release of these prisoners desirable, not 
only from our viewpoint but from that of their 
captors. Any person can look at these 15 young 
men and say to themselves, “One of these might 
have been my child—or my brother—or my 
friend” and then reflect on the direct value of the 
United Nations to him or her. 

The United Nations opens many doors and 
builds many bridges and creates many oppor- 
tunities which would not exist otherwise. The 
international scientific conference which was held 
at Geneva last summer under the terms of a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution, which in its turn was 
passed in response to the suggestion of President 
Kisenhower in December 1953, has led to the free 
exchange of much information which, until then, 
had been considered highly secret by all sides. 

Then for the first time since the end of World 
War II there is real hope that some progress can 
be made toward disarmament—and, what is 
equally fundamental, toward real inspection, 
without which true disarmament cannot exist. 
President Eisenhower’s proposal at Geneva last 
summer for aerial inspection should, if agreed to, 
go far to make surprise attack impossible, and 
this, of course, is a boon to the whole free world, 
who would never be aggressors in any war. If 
this Tenth Session of the General Assembly can 
adopt the President’s “open sky” proposal as a 
world policy, humanity will have taken one of its 
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great forward steps and the Assembly will stand 
in history as a major milestone away from bar- 
barism and war. 

Experience has taught us that if the world can 
only know—if light can be thrown into dark 
places—many of the principal causes of tension 
and of war are eliminated. That is another merit 
of President Eisenhower’s aerial inspection 
scheme. If we know what is being done behind 
the Iron Curtain, it is better for us—and it is bet- 
ter for them, too, in the long run. 

The United Nations deals with more than war 
and conflict. For years it has carried on small but 
effective programs of technical assistance to help 
people grow more food, cure disease, and learn to 
read; programs of aid to children whom war and 
chaos have made homeless and hungry; programs 
of aid to refugees from communism, war, and po- 
litical oppression. These programs help suffer- 
ing people wherever they operate and show dra- 
matically that we care what happens to them. 

All this has been done even while we reduced 
our American share of the costs of the United Na- 
tions, while we increased the Soviet share, and 
while we worked out a program in which all Am- 
erican citizens holding important office at the 
United Nations have been screened in accordance 
with Civil Service Commission and FBI pro- 
cedures. 


New Approach to World Peace 


Let me now submit a very large question. In 
addition to this tabloid review of recent specific 
accomplishments of the United Nations, can it be 
said that in the last 10 years we have learned any 
new truth concerning the cure for war, as doctors 
have in the past discovered new truths which lead 
them on to the cure of hitherto deadly diseases? 

I think we have. The United Nations has ac- 
quired huge influence, not by using legal power 
but by becoming the most effective engine in the 
world for influencing public opinion. In most 
of the specific achievements which I have enumer- 
ated, this played the decisive part; in all of them 
it played a big part. Therefore, the new truth 
which we have learned about finding a cure for 
war in these first 10 years of the United Nations’ 
existence is that influence which grows naturally 
and rapidly in accordance with events is more ef- 
fective than law which is not obeyed. Influence 
often underlies law and, in fact, if the forces of 
opinion which make influence are contrary to the 
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letter of the law, the law becomes a dead letter. 

Thus, the United Nations has not really essen- 
tially suffered in its work of war prevention be- 
cause of an inadequate supply of legal power. I 
say this in spite of the fact that the Soviet abuse 
of the veto is reprehensible; violates the spirit of 
the charter; and, by its use against the admission 
of 14 well-qualified member states, prevents the 
United Nations from growing as it should. 

But this abuse in blocking the admission of new 
members is distinct from the question of using 
legal power to prevent war. 

Thirty years ago many favored the “hitch your 
wagon to a star” approach, whereby governments 
made legal commitments in the vague hope that 
this would somehow improve matters, even though 
it was plain that such commitments would not be 
lived up to when the test came. 

It is clear today that the approach to world 
peace does not lie in surrendering sovereignty and 
in making commitments in disregard of future 
military, strategic, and political realities (which 
commitments would become a dead letter when in- 
voked). To do so is actually a disservice to the 
cause of peace, leads to disrespect for law, and is 
immature. 

The right approach is to work on world opin- 
ion—to create and then operate an organization 
which can mobilize to the maximum all the will- 
power and all the ability to resist aggression which 
may exist in the world at the moment the aggres- 
sion is committed. The amount of resistance thus 
mobilized may well be smaller than that which is 
theoretically possible under the old-fashioned ap- 
proach of unrealistic (and extravagant) legal 
commitment—or it might be larger. But it would 
at least be real. 

At the United Nations it has become clear that 
it is always futile—and often dangerous—to try 
to force world opinion into a legalistic strait- 
jacket because the amount of public support for 
common international action varies widely from 
year to year, from issue to issue, and from one 
political regime to another. 


Contrast With League of Nations Covenant 

In harmony with the United Nations Charter, 
there is in such regional organizations as Nato, 
for example, no guaranty of territorial integrity. 
Instead the parties declare that an attack on one 
is an attack on all and that, when such an attack 
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occurs, the parties will consult. This is a far cry 
indeed from article X of the League of Nations 
Covenant with its rigid advance requirement of 
support of specific terrain, regardless of military, 
strategic, or political realities. 

It is interesting today to recall the furor which 
was caused because a majority of the Senate in 
1920 wished to change the League of Nations 
Covenant—and how did they want to change it? 
Merely so that the United States would be the sole 
judge of whether a matter involving its interests 
was or was not a domestic question ; merely so that 
the United States would sit in the League as a 
great power and not have merely equal power with 
tiny nations; and merely so that United States 
military actions to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of a nation would first have to be approved 
by the Congress. 

These ideas are all commonly accepted today 
and are implicit in the United Nations Charter. 
No one even questions them any* more. 

Those few, therefore, who today wish to give 
up our national sovereignty and the other few 
who charge that the United Nations is jeopardiz- 
ing our sovereignty are debating a question which 
is 35 years old and has actually been as dead as a 
herring for at least 10 years and maybe more. It 
is a debate which disregards what we have learned 
about international politics in the air-atomic age, 
which has made world opinion—and not sur- 
render of sovereignty—the effective, and domi- 
nant, force for peace. 

In the United Nations Charter the one part 
which is other than recommendatory is the part 
which gives the Security Council power to issue 
what lawyers call “action orders,” which are 
legally binding on all member nations. Yet, when 
the United Nations confronted the largest and 
most dangerous aggression in its 10-year history— 
in Korea, in 1950—did it use this legal power to 
repel the aggression? It did not. Could it have 
done so? It could have, because the Soviet Union 
(with its veto) was not present at that time. 
Wisely, however, it was decided to appeal to the 
world and to seek to mobilize world opinion, rather 
than to order the world. And the aggression in 
Korea was repelled. 

The release of the fliers because of the mobiliza- 
tion of world opinion by the United Nations is, 
as I mentioned earlier, a most striking illustration 
of the effectiveness of this new engine for affecting 
public opinion. 
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It is indeed so striking that it leads me to ex- 
press this thought in conclusion: that the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations’ mobilization of 
world opinion for the fliers in this year of 1955 
must give us great hope for the future. I say this 
because their release naturally prompts us to ask 
ourselves this question: If this mobilization was 
so effective in bringing about the immediate and 
specific goal of releasing these men, why cannot 
public opinion be mobilized equally effectively to 
bring about the long-range and general goal of 
developing a common idea of justice in the world? 

We know that peace can only be organized de- 
pendably on the basis of justice. We also know 
that there is no idea of justice which is commonly 
held throughout the world by all the human race 
today. (The Communist idea of justice, for ex- 
ample, is radically different from ours.) To build 
such a sense of justice one must work on world 
opinion. 

That is what the United Nations forum does. 
That is what it did in the past in preventing wars 
in widely scattered parts of the world. That is 
what it did recently in bringing about the release 
of our fliers. That is what it can do in the future 
for the general goal of lasting peace—if we have 
the ideas, 7f we have the vision, and 7f we have 
the wisdom to use it properly. That is the chal- 
lenge which the United Nations holds out to us 
today. In all truth the United Nations is as good 
as we, the members, are at any given moment 
capable of being. Its only limitations are those 
of the human spirit, and no American, certainly, 
will set limits on that. 





(Continued from page 736) 


wrote the charter purposely made its terms of ref- 
erence broad enough to include a great range of 
problems. The charter had to reflect the economic 
and political interdependence of nations in the 
midtwentieth century. Modern communication of 
all kinds had made the comparative isolation and 
freedom of action of even a generation ago forever 
outmoded. 

People sometimes think that the United Nations 
by its mere existence creates the problems brought 
before it. Actually, institutions are a product of 
our needs and are created to meet those needs. 
In this sense the United Nations exists simply be- 
cause of sheer necessity. If it were disbanded to- 
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morrow, we would have to begin the creation of 
a similar organization the day after. 

This is why our people at the United Nations 
find themselves concerned with such widely differ. 
ent matters as the welfare of peoples on remote 
Pacific islands; with human rights; with the 
opium trade; with the Arab-Israel controversy 
in the Middle East; and, yes, with the question 
of French policies in North Africa. For in this 
closely knit world of ours there is often disagree- 
ment as to whether a problem is domestic or in- 
ternational in character. The United Nations is 
prohibited by its charter from interfering in a 
country’s domestic affairs. It is not meant to bea 
busybody organization which intervenes in other 
people’s business uninvited. 

These are a few examples to illustrate the scope 
of the problems coming before the United Nations. 
Most of these problems are not new. Few are 
solved in any given year. Many will remain with 
us for a long time. For the United Nations re- 
flects the world and mankind as it is—its virtues 
and its imperfections. 

I do not mean to suggest that all problems can 
be brought nearer to solution merely by throwing 
them into the United Nations. 
many cases the United Nations does give an op- 
portunity to bring matters out in the open and 
discuss them in a constructive manner. By this 
process, pent-up pressure is released, dangerous 


tensions eased, and, sometimes, temporary or | 


permanent solutions arrived at. 

On the other hand, there are times when United 
Nations consideration of a problem may not con- 
tribute to its solution. 
we voted against discussion of the Cyprus ques- 
tion and the Algerian question in the current ses- 
sion of the General Assembly.? In the first case, 
the General Assembly agreed with us. In the 
latter, it did not; as a result, the French delega- 
tion walked out. 
you, had a very sobering effect on many members 
of the General Assembly. It was a warning of the 
serious consequences that might flow from United 
Nations interference in what a state might con- 
sider its domestic affairs. France has contributed 
much to the United Nations, and her absence from 
the Assembly is most regrettable. 
her early return. 


2 For U.S. statements opposing inscription of these ques- | 


tions, see BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1955, pp. 545 and 546, and 
Oct. 10, 1955, p. 582. 
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During these first 10 years, the United Nations 
has shown a remarkable amount of flexibility. 
Somehow or other, in spite of unforeseen circum- 
stances, it has found effective ways to deal with 
many of the problems referred to it. 

Consider, for example, the role of the United 
Nations as peacemaker. The United Nations is 
not a superstate. It cannot compel us to take 
action which we do not believe to be in our national 
interest. It cannot pass laws binding on its mem- 
bers. Its role where quarrels between nations or 
real threats to the peace are involved is, therefore, 
a difficult one. But this does not mean that the 
United Nations is a powerless organization. Its 
real power derives from the vibrant force of world 
opinion and its ability to marshal this opinion in 
support of a given course of action. 


Problems Before the United Nations 


The record shows impressive results. Let me 
illustrate. The Communist invasion of the Re- 
public of Korea is the classic example of United 
Nations resistance to aggression. Here the 
North Koreans refused a United Nations appeal 
to cease their attack and withdraw to their orig- 
inal positions. The object of the attack was, in 
effect, the United Nations itself. At stake was 
the prestige and very existence of the United 
Nations as an effective international organiza- 
tion. The Security Council, boycotted at the 
time by the U. S. S. R., called for and got the 
support of the majority of United Nations mem- 
bers to take action to throw back the aggression. 
It took 3 long years and its cost was great in 
blood and in wealth. But it worked. Since the 
Korean war no aggressor nation has directly de- 
fied the United Nations. 

The historians of tomorrow will record that 
the Korean incident marks a great turning point 
in our efforts to stem the aggressive tactics of 
world communism. For it was in Korea that the 
free world demonstrated, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, its determination to stand together against 
armed attack. 

One of the present members of the United Na- 
tions is Indonesia. It was elected last week to the 
Economic and Social Council, and yet only a few 
years ago the United Nations was called upon 
to settle the fighting between the Netherlands and 
the people of Indonesia. First it called for and 
obtained an armistice. Then it got the two sides 
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together in a negotiating conference at The 
Hague. The result was the creation of the new 
state of Indonesia. The pressure of world public 
opinion played an important part in urging both 
parties to negotiate a settlement after they had 
stopped shooting at each other. 

You are all familiar, I know, with the fighting 
which broke out between Israel and the Arab 
States in 1948. Here the United Nations was 
faced, in yet another instance, with open warfare. 
It called for a cease-fire, negotiated a truce, and 
has supervised that truce for 7 years. To be sure, 
this is an armed, uneasy truce. No permanent 
solution has yet been found, but neither side has 
wished to venture a new war or be stigmatized 
as an aggressor. In any event, the United Na- 
tions has succeeded in preventing a renewal of 
major hostilities. 

In still another case, the Burmese complained 
about the presence of foreign forces in the north- 
east provinces of Burma. They strongly felt that 
this was a threat to the peace in the area. The 
United Nations did not take any concrete action, 
but it did focus world attention on the situation 
and this brought about the removal of most of the 
forces from Burma. This peaceful solution was 
arrived at by cooperation of the parties princi- 
pally concerned—Burma and the Republic of 
China, with the assistance of Thailand and the 
United States. A good deal of the credit must go 
to the United Nations, which was acting as a 
watchdog over the situation. 

Suppose in all these cases there had been no 
United Nations. I can assure you the outcome 
in these cases would have been very different. 
Communism and defeatism would have spread un- 
checked in the Far East. Weak nations would 
have been overwhelmed by strong ones. The voice 
of peoples aspiring to self-government would have 
gone unheard. 

But these things did not happen. In each case 
the United Nations was brought into action at 
various critical stages in the evolution of these 
international problems. Otherwise, we might al- 
ready have been plunged into World War ITI. 

The record of the first 10 years is one of strug- 
gle, trial and error, triumphs and discourage- 
ment. But the United Nations has emerged as a 
vital and effective organization in man’s long 
quest for world harmony. As President Eisen- 
hower said at San Francisco last June: 
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That there have been failures in attempts to solve in- 
ternational difficulties by the principles of the charter, 
none can deny. That there have been victories, only the 
willfully blind can fail to see. But clear it is that with- 
out the United Nations the failures would still have been 
written as failures into history. And, certainly, without 
this organization the victories could not have been 


achieved; instead, they might well have been re- 
corded as human disasters. These the world has been 
spared. 


Now, let us test the organization from the stand- 
point of American self-interest by taking a look at 
some current problems before the United Nations. 

There is the problem of disarmament. 

There is the problem of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

There is the problem of increasing the member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

There is the problem of charter review. 

What can be done to advance American interests 
in each of these areas? 


Disarmament 


Man’s search for a workable system of disarma- 
ment is not new. What is new is the atomic arms 
race, the danger of a nuclear war and the destruc- 
tion of modern civilization. The United Nations 
has been grappling with the problem of disarma- 
ment since 1946. By last summer we seemed to be 
hopelessly deadlocked with the Russians. For it 
had become clear that disarmament ‘without ade- 
quate inspection would be a sham, and yet the 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons by both sides had 
exceeded any known detection devices. Surely 
there must be an answer to this dilemma if only 
the mind of man could be given the time to work 
it out. In the meantime, what steps could be 
taken to guard against a surprise attack? It was 
this situation which led President Eisenhower at 
Geneva last July to make his bold and simple pro- 
posal designed to break the deadlock in the dis- 
armament field. 

The President called for an exchange of mili- 
tary information between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and unrestricted aerial recon- 
naissance over the territories of our two countries. 
He made this proposal as a first step toward re- 
moving those mutual suspicions and fears which 
stand in the way of disarmament. This, he be- 
lieved, would open the door to further agreement 
on the details of an effective inspection system and 
reduction of armed forces. It would insure 
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against great surprise atomic attack by either the 
United States or the Soviet Union; it would bea 
first test of inspection; it would rebuild that mu- 
tual confidence and trust which must be the basis 
of a permanent system of inspection and control, 

The people of the world grasped the meaning 
of the President’s proposal eagerly and enthusias- 
tically. The four Heads of State meeting at Ge- 
neva agreed that it should be given priority study 
by the United Nations. Accordingly, the Sub. 
committee of the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission met in New York on August 29 and 
worked toward agreement. We set forth plans 
for putting the President’s proposals inio im- 
mediate effect. But the Soviet delegation lield 
back. They reverted to their earlier proposal for 
stationing inspection teams at strategic points on 
each other’s territories. They seemed, whether 
intentionally or not, to miss the real significance 
of our proposal. The first step must be to re- 
store confidence and to help develop a sense of 
security from surprise attack—this the President’s 
aerial inspection plan would do. 

In an exchange of letters between Soviet Pre- 





mier Bulganin and President Eisenhower; the | 
United States offered to include the Soviet inspec- | 
tion team proposal as another means, in company | 


with the President’s plan, of creating that atmos- 
phere of trust necessary to agreement on disarma- 
ment. 


The Disarmament Subcommittee recessed its | 


meeting in New York without securing Soviet 
agreement to the Eisenhower proposals. 

But this was not just another in a long history 
of stalemates on disarmament. Some significant 
progress has been made. Specifically, there were 
these hopeful signs: 

The deliberations were conducted in the “spirit 
of Geneva” and there was a definite improvement 
in the climate of the debate; 

There was a common awareness of the danger of 
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annihilation which nuclear weapons pose to every 


country ; 

There was general acknowledgment that nuclear 
weapons can be secretly accumulated and hidden 
from any present detection technique; 

Finally, all agreed on the urgent importance of 


finding a method to guard against great surprise | 


attack. 


* Tbid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 6438. 
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Meanwhile, the President has demonstrated in 
yet another way our determination to do our ut- 
most to resolve the issue. Only 2 weeks ago eight 
Nuclear Task Forces were created, under the chair- 
manship of distinguished American leaders, to 
tackle the problem of detecting concealed nuclear 
weapons or weapons materials. The assistance 
and cooperation of all nations and all scientists 
in this quest were invited. 

There are some signs that we are emerging from 
under the shadow of the atomic cloud that threat- 
ens all of us. But there is still a long and difficult 
road ahead. 

Three days from now the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers will meet in Geneva. On their agenda 
will be the vitally important and related problems 
of European security, German unification, and 
disarmament. It is hoped that progress there will 
include agreement to put the President’s plan into 
effect. 

There is a Chinese proverb which reminds us 
that “a journey of a thousand miles starts with a 
single step.” We may not have traveled far down 
the difficult road toward disarmament, but we are 
on the way. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Until 2 years ago atomic energy was virtually 
synonymous with atomic weapons, and synony- 
mous with fear in the minds of most of us. That 
isno longer the case. On December 8, 1953, before 
the Eighth General Assembly, the President an- 
nounced our Government’s determination to 
launch a program to bring the unpredictable bene- 
fits of atomic energy to the service of mankind. 


| He invited all countries to explore this great new 
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frontier with us. In boldness and vision it 
matches his Geneva proposals for aerial inspection 
asa first step toward disarmament. Now, less than 
2 years later, the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
are a powerful prospective force for human wel- 
fare. 

The Tenth Assembly has heard heart-warming 
reports of the progress made: the peaceful uses 
conference in Geneva last summer in which 73 
countries participated, the greatest scientific 
conference ever held; the training of dozens of 
foreign scientists in our atomic laboratories; the 
hegotiation of agreements with 24 countries to 
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‘Ibid., Oct. 31, 1955, p. 706. 
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provide them with atomic reactors for research 
purposes; proposals for the study of the effects 
of atomic radiation; and lastly, the completion of 
a draft statute for an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency.® 

This agency will be entirely concerned with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. We hope it will 
become one of the most important of the United 
Nations specialized agencies. We hope it will be- 
come the center for encouraging and assisting all 
nations and all peoples to use atomic energy for 
creative and humane purposes—in medicine, in 
health, in industry, in science. It will be respon- 
sible for allocating for such purposes the fission- 
able materials contributed by member countries. 
It will stimulate scientists everywhere to develop 
new and yet undreamed-of benefits and to ex- 
change their knowledge with other scientists. 

The President’s initiative of 1953 should result 
in one of the most constructive and most promis- 
ing uses to which the United Nations has been put. 


Membership in the United Nations 


The United Nations now has 60 members. But 
there are about a score of sovereign nations which 
remain outside. The United States takes second 
place to none in advocating the principle of uni- 
versality of membership. We realize that if the 
organization is to be a center for harmonizing the 
action of nations it must have representation from 
every government able and willing to carry out 
the purposes and principles of the charter. Fur- 
thermore, the United Nations needs the advice and 
participation of all peace-loving countries in its 
deliberations. The United Nations, like any other 
representative body, will lose its force and effec- 
tiveness if it does not represent adequately the 
family of nations. However, in considering the 
applications of nonmember candidates, we hold 
that the terms of the charter should be observed: 
namely, that “the United Nations is open to all... 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the . . . Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations.” 

To date 14 applicants have been declared eli- 
gible under these standards by the General As- 
sembly. Yet they remain outside the United 


5 For a U.S. statement on peaceful uses, together with 
the text of the draft statute, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1955, p. 660. 
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Nations because of the use, or abuse, of the veto 
in the Security Council by the U.S. S. R. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. There are five 
Communist-sponsored states which have never 
been declared eligible for admission. These the 
U.S. S. R. would swap for a majority of the eli- 
gible states in a package deal. We continue to 
believe that each candidate should be considered 
on its own merits. 

I strongly believe that a just solution consistent 
with the principles of the United Nations must be 
found. New states coming into being or becom- 
ing eligible for admission continue to add to the 
list. They cannot be left indefinitely waiting 
outside the door. 

One possible proposal is that the permanent 
members of the Security Council forego the use 
of the veto on membership and that applicants be 
approved for admission by a vote of 7 of the 11 
members. Great powers wishing to express dis- 
approval of a candidate, under this proposal, 
could abstain from voting. 

The United States Government has frequently 
urged that agreement be reached among the per- 
manent members to refrain from using the veto 
on the admission of new members. This was the 
position taken by the Senate in the Vandenberg 
resolution, which it approved in 1948 by a vote 
of 64-4. Meanwhile, various proposals have been 
put forward in New York. We shall continue to 
explore these proposals with the hope that some 
solution can be found. 

I should like to make clear here that, in speak- 
ing of membership, I do not include the question 
of seating Communist China. There is a distinct 
difference between the admission of a new member 
to the United Nations and the question as to which 
government should represent a state already a 
member. For the past 10 years the Republic of 
China has been a member of the United Nations. 
As such it has been ably represented by the Na- 
tionalist Government. On more than 150 oc- 
casions the various agencies and organs of the 
United Nations have voted against the seating 
of Communist China. We must remember that 
the Chinese Communists remain accused as an 
aggressor against the United Nations, that they 
have defied the authority of that organization, and 
that they have not accounted for a large number 
of American soldiers lost in the Korean action. 
In sum they have fallen far short of the commonly 
accepted standards of international conduct. 
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Charter Review 


Now let us turn to the United States position on 
charter review. This is a question of particular 
interest to me because of my association with the 
special Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. This subcommittee, as you may know, has 
held a number of public hearings in cities through- 
out the country to determine the views of private 
groups and individuals. In a recent interim re- 
port * the subcommittee stated that they had found 
no strong body of opinion against holding a re- 
view conference and that such a conference would 
seem desirable if and when there was a good 
chance of accomplishing something by it. 

Let us look back 10 years and see why a review 
of the charter is in order. It may be useful to 
recall three of the basic assumptions on which the 
charter was drafted in 1945: First, it was assumed 
that the major powers would cooperate in peace 
as they had worked together to win the war; sec- 
ond, it was assumed that the peace treaties would 
soon be concluded and the United Nations would 
be able to function in a relatively peaceful world; 





and third—since the terrible explosive power of | 
the atom bomb was unknown at the time—it was | 


assumed that any future wars would be fought 
with conventional weapons and would be no more 
dangerous to civilization than those of the past. 


As events turned out all three of these assump- | 


tions proved erroneous. 


Given these unforeseen 


and unpredictable developments, it is remarkable | 


that the United Nations has operated as well as | 


it has. Moreover, they lend support to those who 
say we have a “pre-atomic” charter which needs 
revision to bring it into line with present-day 
thinking. 

Very soon the question of whether or not to 
call a charter review conference will come formally 


before the United Nations Assembly. It will be | 


recalled that in 1945 when the charter was drawn 
up it included a special provision placing the 


matter of review on the agenda of the Tenth As- | 
sembly. At that time a number of countries, par- | 


ticularly the smaller member states, accepted 
certain articles in a spirit of compromise but with 
serious mental reservations. They did so on the 
understanding that they would have an oppor- 


~— 


tunity to reconsider these provisions after a period | 


The 


of trial and in the light of experience. 


°S. Rept. 1805, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
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United States delegation at San Francisco in 1945 
supported the inclusion of article 109 providing 
for a review conference. 

Now the allotted period of trial has elapsed. 
The charter is both a bold experiment and a his- 
toric innovation in diplomacy. The organization 
it created has become a new and vital force in 
world affairs. We believe that much good may 
come from collective study, at the proper time, of 
the accomplishments, the problems, and the po- 
tentialities of this great instrument for harmon- 
izing the action of nations. The first decade has 
shown that the United Nations derives its greatest 
strength and wields its widest influence from the 
support and understanding of the peoples of the 
world and from the moral force of world opinion. 
We believe that a charter review conference could 
greatly strengthen that public understanding. To 
achieve optimum results, however, that review 
should be held under favorable international cir- 
cumstances, and only after careful and thorough 
preparatory work. 

With all these considerations in mind our dele- 
gation to the Tenth Assembly plans to support and 
cosponsor a resolution favoring a review confer- 
ence and establishing a broadly representative 
preparatory commission to report its reeommenda- 
tions to the Twelfth Session of the Assembly. 

In looking forward to a review conference our 
Government is thinking in terms of ¢mproving the 
charter we have. We are not thinking of a world 
government, nor of locking out the U.S.S.R., 
nor of quitting the organization ourselves. What 
we want to do is to strengthen the United Nations. 
In the words of Secretary Dulles, we do not. pro- 
pose “to lose the good that is, in the search for 
something better.” 

A few words need to be said regarding the so- 
called “spirit of Geneva” as it relates to the cur- 
rent session of the Assembly. There has been 
wide speculation that this would provide a series 
of tests by which to judge the real substance of the 
gestures of cooperation which the U.S.S.R. made 
at the Geneva “summit” meeting and in the weeks 
that followed. 

Both the President on his return from Geneva 
and the Secretary of State have cautioned that a 
new spirit is not enough—that it must be re- 
flected in concrete acts to lessen international ten- 
sions and restore those foundations of mutual 
trust which the Soviet Union and international 
communism had so seriously eroded over the last 
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10 years. Actually the spirit of Geneva is not an 
end in itself. It is a means to an end. 

The Tenth Assembly has indeed proved some- 
thing of a test. There has been a refreshing re- 
duction in Soviet exploitation of the session for 
propaganda purposes and an absence of the vitri- 
olic attacks on the United States which we have 
had to bear in the past. But there is also an ab- 
sence of the concrete assurances we seek. In 
other words, even though the manner of speaking 
in New York has changed somewhat, the sub- 
stance of Soviet speeches remains pretty much the 
same. One recalls somehow the Biblical reminder 
that “the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau.” 

For our own part we have sought to clarify 
and direct attention to the causes of tension and 
we have acted to reduce them. The President’s 
overflight “open sky” plan is certainly a major 
contribution on our side—from which we have re- 
ceived from the Soviets only a negative return. 
Meanwhile, certain Communist actions outside the 
United Nations have a discouragingly reminiscent 
pattern. For example, the sale of arms to Egypt 
and Soviet overtures to other Middle Eastern 
countries can only heighten tensions and threaten 
the peace in the area. 

It is clear that we must continue to pursue a 
policy of watchful waiting with regard to the 
meaning of Geneva. We must not let our opti- 
mism outrun our good judgment. It would be 
foolish to expect an easy accommodation of the 
basic differences which separate the Communist 
and non-Communist world. A just peace, which 
is the goal of our efforts, cannot be won easily. 


The Specialized Agencies 

No review of the first decade of the United Na- 
tions would be balanced without some considera- 
tion of the role of the specialized agencies. The 
work of these agencies has effectively advanced 
the economic and political objectives of our 
foreign policy by raising the productivity and 
living standards of underdeveloped countries and 
removing the conditions which encourage the 
spread of communism. Countries which are 
prosperous and stable make reliable allies and 
good customers. Our support of the specialized 
agencies has been very much in our national self- 
interest. Their work supplements our bilateral 
aid programs and at much smaller cost, since two- 
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thirds or more of their annual budgets are borne 
by the other members of the United Nations. 

Our Government has taken special pains to in- 
sure that our participation in the specialized agen- 
cies is in full accord with our social and economic 
principles and that our citizens in and out of 
public life are informed on this participation. To 
this end, we always include on our delegations 
to the conferences of these agencies, as we do to 
the General Assembly, members of Congress and 
other prominent leaders in American life. It is 
at these conferences that programs are reviewed, 
policies set, and budgets approved. 

With regard to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), 
because of its broad terms of reference, Congress 
took particular care that interested organizations 
would have a continuing voice in this agency’s 
policies and programs. With this in mind, it es- 
tablished a National Commission for Unesco, to 
which 60 of our leading national educational, 
scientific, and cultural organizations appoint 
members. This Commission is advisory to the 
Department of State on all aspects of our partici- 
pation in UNEsco. 

In view of this fact, I find it difficult to under- 
stand the few individuals and organizations who 
fear that the United Nations or its specialized 
agencies are leading us down the road of world 
government, invading States rights, or dictating 
our school curricula. None of the specialized 
agencies, for example, has the power to commit 
the United States to any treaty or agreement with- 
out our express consent. We should never forget 
that the United Nations is an association of sov- 
ereign states, and acceptance of treaties or con- 
ventions is up to each government in accordance 
with its constitutional processes—in our own case, 
approval by two-thirds of the Senate. I have 
worked long enough with that body to know that 
anyone who believes it is possible to slip a treaty 
through the Senate without its members being 
aware of what is going on is simply unfamiliar 
with the careful procedures the Senate has worked 
out to consider such matters. 

Next week the National Commission for UNEsco 
will hold its annual meeting and national confer- 
ence in Cincinnati. The Department of State is 
very appreciative of the cooperation and fine sup- 
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port of the people of Cincinnati in preparing for 
this conference. It is made up of distinguished 
fellow citizens meeting here to carry out the man- 
date of Congress. One of its responsibilities wil] 
be to review and assess the first 9 years of UNnEsoo, 
In this connection, I am reminded of a recent 
observation of Secretary of State Dulles. He 
said: “Those who know the United Nations best 
are those who have the highest opinion of it, and 
the few who disparage the United Nations are, in 
the main, people who know nothing about it at 
all.” We all have a responsibility to understand 
the United Nations. It needs our interest and our 
criticism, but this criticism should be informed 
and constructive. 

Ten years is a very short time on which to judge 
the potential effectiveness of the United Nations. 
It has been operating under many difficulties, 
which include the hazards and tensions of the 
atomic age, the aggression in Korea, the cold war 
between the Communist and non-Communist 
world, and the fact that some states still remain 
outside the organization. 


A Vital Force for Peace 





Of course, the United Nations is not a panacea, 


it is not a cure-all, it is not a remedy for all the 
world’s ills. But it is a vital force for peace and 
it deserves our full support. That it has survived 
so well should give us all cause for encouragement. 

The major powers are now seeking to get at the 
causes of tension and distrust which divide the 
world. If they succeed in doing so, we will then 
be entering an era which would permit the United 
Nations to exercise more effectively its responsi- 


bility for harmonizing the actions of nations. For | 


the United Nations has no power to impose har- 
mony on its member nations. 
tions of mutual trust are established, then it can, 


But when condi- | 


and I am sure it will, capitalize on this new en- 


vironment. 


The role of the United States in the United | 


Nations is clear. The vast majority of Americans 
support the organization and our membership in 
it. They realize it is here to stay. The Congress 
has given it strong and consistent support from 
the beginning. Its second decade may well record 
the history of man’s success or failure to live to- 
gether in peace, freedom, and mutual security. 
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Using the Atom for Economic and Social Progress in Asia 


Statement by John B. Hollister 


Director, International Cooperation Administration* 


For 5 successive years the United States has 
participated in the annual meeting of the Consult- 
ative Committee. We take pride in this participa- 
tion in a common undertaking which concentrates 
on the problems, progress, and prospect of eco- 
nomic development in this important area of the 
world. A brief account of United States partici- 
pation in Asian development over the past years 
is included in the report now before us. 

Rather than expand upon the report, however, 
I should like now to talk of a problem of impor- 
tance to all of us and of what we together can do 
about it in a common effort. 

I should like to talk to you about atomic energy 
and to consider what we can do, within the frame- 
work of the Colombo Plan, to use the atom for 
economic and social progress in Asia. 

The whole world is stirred by the promise held 
out by the benign uses of atomic energy. We do 
not know the full potentialities of this great force 
that we have mastered, nor can we foresee the 
profound changes it will bring in our lives. We 
do have firm basis for confidence in its potential 
for good—in medical diagnosis and therapy, in 
agriculture, in biology, in industry, and, in partic- 
ular, in the field of power. We know from the 
conference on atomic energy held in Geneva this 
past August ? that men of many nations are mak- 
ing a magnificent effort to push back the bound- 
aries of knowledge. We know that, as a result of 





*Made at the Ministerial Meeting of the Consultative 
Committee for Economic Development in South and South- 
east Asia (Colombo Plan) at Singapore on Oct. 20 (press 
release 609). Mr. Hollister was U.S. representative at 
the Ministerial Meeting. 

*For a report on the conference by Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1955, p. 555. 
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the pooling of information at Geneva, the rapid 
advances that have already been made will be 
exceeded in the years immediately ahead. 

We learned from the Geneva conference that 
within 2 to 5 years the first full-scale nuclear power 
stations will be generating substantial amounts of 
electricity. On the basis of the operating experi- 
ence of these stations we will learn more of the 
economics of nuclear power and more about the 
safety and reliability of different types of stations 
in operation. We know as a matter of certainty 
that as the years go by atomic power will play an 
increasingly important role. 


Complexity of Atomic Research and Operations 


Atomic energy research and operations have 
characteristics which we must bear in mind as we 
prepare to engage in them on an increasing scale. 
Most important is the complexity of atomic 
energy, which is not a single science but a special 
way of using many sciences. In the field of re- 
actors, for example, whether we speak of research 
reactors or power reactors, we must use the tal- 
ents of chemists, physicists, mathematicians, 
engineers of many kinds, health physicists, instru- 
ment makers, and many technicians and skilled 
workers. Not only must an adequate number of 
these men of diverse skills be available, but they 
must work together as a team in order that re- 
actors can be designed and operated safely and 
efficiently. 

In the use of atomic energy also many fields of 
science and industry come into play. The tech- 
niques of atomic energy, including particularly 
the use of isotopes, have fruitful application in 
medical research and diagnosis, in agricultural 
research, in biology, in industrial controls and 
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processes, in food sterilization, and in many other 
fields. In such applications atomic energy may 
well come to have an importance equal to that of 
atomic power, but it can only assume this impor- 
tance if the machines and materials are made 
available in a convenient way to the experts from 
allied fields. 

Another special characteristic of atomic energy 
research and training is the elaborate and expen- 
sive equipment which is necessary. Not only the 
nuclear reactors which we particularly associate 
with atomic energy but also the particle accelera- 
tors with which we have been familiar for a longer 
time are essential to much basic research and 
training in this field. For a well-rounded re- 
search program, several of these machines should 
be located at a single installation so that problems 
can be undertaken with the equipment best 
adapted to each phase. Furthermore, special 
equipment and laboratory facilities are necessary 
for handling radioactive materials and these also 
must be brought together with the reactors them- 
selves for the most efficient work. 

It is clear from these special requirements that 
a sound and thorough atomic research and train- 
ing effort is a very costly program indeed. In 
my country we have found it necessary to handle 
the atomic energy development and application 
programs at special regional laboratories which 
have in a single location the men of many fields 
of specialization and the expensive laboratory 
facilities and machines. 


Shortage of Skilled Manpower 


~ “In view of the complexity of an atomic energy 
program, the demands for trained men are very 
great. One of the chief obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of the atom is the short- 
age of skilled manpower. There is need every- 
where for scientists and technicians trained to 
deal with nuclear materials; for qualified engi- 
neers who know how to design and operate plants 
fed by nuclear fuel; for specialists trained in the 
use of radioisotopes; for labor skilled in the vari- 
ety of arts that this new medium requires. This 
is an age of expanding dependence upon science 
and technology. 

No country can hope to participate fully in the 
benefits of the atom that does not have a corps of 
trained persons who can work safely and effec- 
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tively with atomic materials. This is as true for 
the United States as it is for Asia. In a recent 
statement before the American Nuclear Society, 
Admiral Strauss, chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, pointed out that the United 
States is turning out of its colleges and universi- 
ties only about half the number of engineers it 
requires today.’ The problem of training scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians is increasingly 
engrossing our attention, and, unless we take 
measures now to meet the need, the limiting factor 
in the years ahead will be the human factor. 

It is for this reason that President Eisenhower’s 
“atoms for peace” program has from its inception 
emphasized the need for training and experience. 
My Government has tried to meet the problem by 
a threefold program: (1) we have offered courses 
of instruction in the United States to foreign 
students in radioisotope and reactor technology as 
well as in other atom-related fields; (2) we have 
assembled extensive libraries of information about 
the atom and furnished them to countries and uni- 
versities all over the world; (3) we have devel- 








oped a program of bilateral agreements with other | 
countries to encourage and support the installa- | 


tion of research reactors. In addition to being a 
tool for research, the research reactor will famil- 
iarize engineers and technicians with the types of 
problems they will encounter in the operation of 
power reactors. 

We have not been alone in offering training 
programs to nationals of other states. We look 
forward to the establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency as an important instru- 
ment for making widely available nuclear tech- 
nology in all its aspects. The agency will also be 


an instrument through which fissionable mate- | 
rial will be allocated for projects for training | 


and research, and for the generation of power. 
However, the requirements of the new age of 
atomic energy demand an approach on all fronts. 


There is need of national programs and of inter- | 
° . | 
national programs. There is need as well for re- | 


gional programs. 
benefits of nuclear energy until the number of 
qualified persons who can live with and use the 
atom is increased many fold. 

The question of adequately trained people poses 
a particular challenge to all of us represented here 
today. If Asia is to benefit to the fullest possible 


* Ibdid., p. 559. 
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extent by the general advance of mankind into the 
atomic age, this challenge must be met. There is 
developing a strong interest among Asian nations 
in meeting it on a regional basis. One of the 
delegates from Pakistan to the recent Geneva 
conference on atomic energy suggested that Asian 
resources might be called upon to meet these re- 
quirements in this way. 

If such a cooperative Asian effort is to be made, 
the first object would seem to be to build up as 
rapidly as possible the necessary human skills. 
The logical beginning would be to establish under 
the auspices of the Colombo Plan a center for 
nuclear research and training. I am proposing 
that such a regional center be established, and my 
Government is prepared to contribute substan- 
tially toward it. This center could supplement 
existing facilities for basic training of engineers, 
chemists, and physicians at the college level. It 
could offer facilities for training and for research 
in the field of medicine, agriculture, and in his- 
tory, applying the new techniques of atomic en- 
ergy. Such a center would make available at a 
single site the various laboratories and major types 
of equipment required for advanced research, in- 
cluding laboratories for handling radioactive 
materials and major research equipment such as 
accelerators and cyclotrons. This center could 
help in developing instructors and teachers in 
nuclear science and engineering for Asian educa- 
tional institutions. It might be a logical place 
to locate a cancer hospital. It could become a 
place where government officials and industrialists 
could assemble for conference to consider the place 
of atomic energy in their own national and indus- 
trial plans. By the diversity of its facilities it 
could supplement training that individual Asian 
countries may be able to offer to their own citizens. 

At such a center the scientists of Asia in many 
fields could undertake their work with the neces- 
sary equipment to match the rapid progress in 
other areas of the world. They would be able to 
use isotopes and other tools of atomic research to 
study and cure the diseases endemic to Asia and 
to improve the crops most important to it. If 
atomic energy is to make its full contribution to 
the health and economic program of Asia, you who 
are most aware of your problems and _possibili- 
ties must adapt it to the particular needs and op- 
portunities of this great area. 

It is our view that, if such an institution is to 
come into vigorous life and to serve well the needs 
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of the Asian world in this new field, it must rest 
firmly on Asia’s interest and support. The center 
as we see it would be established for students of the 
region, staffed largely by scientists from the re- 
gion, supervised by administrators from the re- 
gion, and supported by governments of the region. 
The burden of setting up the center and carrying 
it forward, and the obligation of staffing it, would 
rest with the Asian members of the Colombo Plan. 
The fruits of the effort would also belong to Asia. 


U.S. Prepared To Contribute Reactor 


The United States contribution would provide 
funds for the training of Asian students and for 
laboratory facilities and equipment for research 
and training. In particular the United States is 
prepared to contribute to such a center a reactor 
suitable for research and training. 

We believe that in the next few years power re- 
actors will be available for export from the United 
States. If this proves to be the case and the nec- 
essary safeguards can be provided, then the United 
States contribution to the center would include a 
small power reactor. The power reactor would 
produce electricity for the center, but its princi- 
pal purpose would be to provide experience in the 
maintenance and servicing of a proven type of 
atomic power plant and its components. 

We note with interest and appreciation that the 
Government of Canada has offered and is now 
negotiating for the transfer of a research reac- 
tor to the Government of India. We believe that 
the United States and Canadian offers mutually 
complement each other and multiply the potential 
benefits to be derived from such research. It is 
envisaged that the Colombo Plan center proposed 
by the United States would endeavor to develop, 
particularly for countries which do not now have 
such programs, the essential skills and technical 
knowledge in the atomic field. We also foresee 
the center as a means for preparing technicians 
and scientists of Colombo Plan countries so that 
they may be able to pursue more advanced training 
in countries of the area as well as elsewhere. 

We hope that the members of the Colombo Plan 
will study this proposal. If on consideration they 
conclude that it merits support, my Government 
will then consider what further steps may be neces- 
sary to carry the proposal forward, including the 
question of the location of such a center. In sur- 
veying possible sites there must be taken into ac- 
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count available local facilities, ease of access and 
communication, and other pertinent factors. The 
guiding purpose must be the complete availability 
of the center to all the Colombo Plan countries on 
an equal basis. 

If such a regional effort should materialize, it 
would prove an outstanding milestone in the co- 
operative efforts of the world to prepare for a fu- 
ture in which atomic energy will play an increas- 
ingly vital role in human welfare. 


Question of China’s Immunity 
in National City Bank Case 


In the Buttettn of April 4, 1955, reference was 
made to the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
on March 7, 1955, in the case of National City 
Bank of New York, Petitioner v. The Republic of 
China et al., Respondent. 

Recently in connection with two other suits 
instituted in the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York by the Republic of China 
against First National City Bank of New York 
(new name for National City Bank), the bank 
interposed the same counterclaims on defaulted 
Treasury notes of the Chinese Government held by 
the bank as had been made in the case decided by 
the Supreme Court on March 7, 1955. The Chi- 
nese Ambassador asked the Department to inform 
the court that the Republic of China was immune 
from suit on the counterclaims. The Depart- 
ment’s reply of September 26, 1955 reads in part 
as follows: 


“The two actions pending in the District Court 
are said to be based upon demand deposits in the 
respondent bank. It is further stated that in each 
case the defendant bank has set forth two counter- 
claims based upon obligations of the Government 
of China which the City Bank holds. The first 
counterclaim is based on a Chinese Government 
Treasury Note given by the Chinese Government 
as security for a loan made in 1920, by a syndicate 
of member banks in which the National City Bank 
participated. The second counterclaim is based 
on the ownership by the Bank of Chinese Govern- 
ment Treasury notes issued in 1947 and purchased 
by the City Bank in 1947 and 1948. The obliga- 
tions of the Chinese Government on which the 
counterclaims are based are alleged to be due and 
unpaid. 


750 


“The Embassy’s note states that the Govern. 
ment of China has never consented to be sued on 
the counterclaims and that it feels that to allow 
the City Bank to put forward these counterclaims 
is tantamount to permitting an individual suit to 
be brought against a friendly foreign state without 
its consent. The Embassy requests that if the 
Department considers it appropriate, it transmit 
the view of the Chinese Government to the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, to- 
gether with a suggestion that the Republic of 
China is entitled to immunity from the counter- 
claims interposed by the National City Bank in 
these two actions. 

“The Department regrets that it is unable to 
comply with the Embassy’s request. The law of 
sovereign immunity as the Department under- 
stands it is that, in certain types of cases at least, 
a sovereign cannot without its consent be made a 
respondent in the courts of another sovereign. 
There has been a growing tendency to restrict the 
area of immunity and as indicated in the Depart- 
ment’s letter of May 19, 1952,1 to the Acting At- 
torney General it has been its policy since that date 
to follow the restrictive theory of sovereign im- 
munity in the consideration of requests of foreign 
governments for recognition of such immunity. 
That is, the Department recognizes the immunity 
of the foreign sovereign with respect to its public 
acts (jure imperii) but not with respect to its 
private acts (jure gestionis). 

“In the two actions with respect to which the 
Embassy seeks the Department’s assistance, the 
Chinese Government is not the respondent to an 
action brought against it without its consent but 
as the Embassy’s note indicates the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has sought the assistance of a United 
States court to recover its deposits with the de- 
fendant bank. The Chinese Government is, 
therefore, within the jurisdiction of the court not | 
against its will but on its own initiative. The im- 
munity, if any, which it had in the existing cir- | 
cumstances has thus been waived. Having sought | 
the application to the defendant of American law, } 
it is in no position to contend that any defenses 
available under that law to the defendant should | 
be denied. And it would be most inappropriate | 
for the Executive Branch of the Government to | 
suggest to the courts what defenses are available. | 





* BULLETIN of June 23, 1952, p. 984. 
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The Department is unaware of any principles of 
international law which would make it inappropri- 
ate to apply to a foreign sovereign which has sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of domestic law any 
provisions of that law which would be applicable 
to any other litigant. 

“In the view the Department takes of this case, 


Communist China and American Far 


by John M. H. Lindbeck 


The Communist conquest of China has com- 
pelled the United States radically to readjust its 
approach toward the problems of the Far East. 
Manifestations of mutuality and friendliness be- 
tween the American and Chinese peoples have been 
terminated by the fiat of Communist rulers on the 
China mainland. Instead of being an Asian con- 
tributor to the development of peaceful interna- 
tional cooperation and a cornerstone of Far East- 
ern political stability and military security, the 
China mainland now has been converted into the 
major base of military aggression and Communist 
subversion in Asia. 

The problem that has faced U.S. policymakers 
since the Chinese Communists took over the China 
mainland has required two concomitant and re- 
lated efforts: (1) meeting and repelling the hos- 
tile thrusts of Chinese Communist power in Asia 
and (2) rebuilding non-Communist Asian 
strength and stability. The direction and sub- 
stance of United States policies since 1949 have 
been developed increasingly along lines directed 
toward the achievement of these ends. 

The emergence of Communist power in China 
has violently changed the balance of power in the 
Far East and vastly increased the tasks and prob- 
lems of the free countries of Asia in seeking the at- 
tainment of their national objectives of domestic 
progress and national independence. In the mid- 


thirties, China itself, under the leadership of the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking, was gradu- 
ally emerging from a long period of weakness and 
instability. But the Chinese Government then 
was committed to special treaty provisions and for- 
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it is unnecessary for it to decide whether the activ- 
ities of the Chinese Government which are in- 
volved in the counterclaims to the two pending 
actions are in the nature of public acts concerning 
which it would be entitled to immunity if made a 
party respondent in the courts of the United 
States without its consent.” 


Eastern Policy 


eign rights which prevented it from exercising un- 
fettered control over its own people and resources. 
Japan already controlled Manchuria, and Russia 
exerted large influence in Sinkiang. War lords 
fragmented the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment, and Chinese Communist rebel forces created 
large islands of chaos and suffering in the rural 
hinterland. Although the general picture was one 
of progress and hope, China was still an area of 
weakness and instability. 

In the rest of Asia at that time, Japan stood 
preeminent in military and industrial might. 
Japan was the center of control, order, and sta- 
bility in northeast Asia. Throughout the rest 
of Asia, except in Thailand, Western powers main- 
tained establishments which provided order—the 
United States in the Philippines; the French in 
Indochina; the Dutch in Indonesia; Great Britain 
in Malaya, Burma, and lesser areas, as well as in 
the lands lying to the west. 

This prewar Asian world of Japanese power, 
colonial order, and Chinese recovery was shat- 
tered during the course of the Second World War 
and its aftermath. First, Japan’s advancing 
columns of aggressive armies and administrators 
destroyed Western colonial power and adminis- 





© Mr. Lindbeck, author of the above arti- 
cle, is Public Affairs Adviser, Chinese Af- 
fairs, Burcau of Far Eastern Affairs. This 
article is based on an address made at Ohio 
State University on July 21, 1955. 














trative systems under which millions of people 
lived in the Far East. In China, they cut the 
Chinese Government off from its major areas of 
economic and political strength and supplanted 
its authority with puppet regimes. Japan thus 
undermined order and brought the chaos of war 
to those parts of Asia which lay outside her 
boundaries. In turn, the Allied victory over 
Japan brought about the destruction of the 
Japanese Empire. By the end of the war no 
part of Asia had escaped chaos and the radical 
changes precipitated by war. 


Power Vacuum in Asia 


The defeat of Japan immediately created a 
major power vacuum in Asia. Manchuria, Korea, 
and Formosa, cut adrift from Japanese control, 
required the establishment of new administrative 
systems, both local and central. Japan itself lay 
exhausted and impotent. The extensive eco- 
nomic network which Japan had created to bind 
Asia to herself was torn asunder as parts and 
pieces were repossessed by the countries she had 
occupied. Not only did Asia lose 8 million tons 
of Japanese shipping sunk during the war, but 
it was deprived, as well, of the large regional net- 
works of Japanese marine insurance, warehousing, 
banking, and communications which had provided 
the Far East with essential trading services. The 
destruction of the Western commercial and trad- 
ing institutions and Japan’s network of trading 
organizations and facilities made Far Eastern 
economic recovery a slow and costly undertaking. 

Economic paralysis was paralleled by political 
instability and weakness. Driven by nationalism, 
fed by wartime resistance movements, and encour- 
aged by American and European nations, seven 
new states emerged in the Far East—nine alto- 
gether in Asia—to supplant prewar colonial or 
Western-supported governments. Korea was 
freed from Japan; the Philippines, long encour- 
aged to prepare for self-government, was granted 
independence by the United States; Indonesia be- 
came independent of the Netherlands; Burma 
was restored to independence by Great Britain; 
and the three states in Indochina—Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia—gradually secured their in- 
dependence from France. 

To replace the relatively efficient administra- 
tion provided by the Western metropolitan 
powers and Japan prior to the war, these newly 
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independent countries had to develop from meager 
resources their own administrative systems. In 
the process of governing themselves, each of these 
countries was confronted with enormous problems 
as it tried simultaneously to recover from war- 
inflicted wounds, to control dissident and sub- 
versive groups, to develop new and workable po- 
litical organs, to create conditions favorable for 
economic development, and to furnish the local 
and national services required by its people. Not 
the least of these problems was the creation of 
political parties capable of providing political di- 
rection and winning the support and safeguarding 
the interests of their own peoples. 


Emerging of Chinese Communist Party 


In this Far Eastern scene of new and untried 
governments and the chaos and weakness of war- 
time destruction, an effective and ruthless Com- 
munist Party established its power on the China 
mainland. It rapidly developed and organized 
its political and economic resources, and with 
Russian help emerged as the strongest military 
power in Asia. And the party itself overshad- 
owed all others in Asia in size, experience, dis- 
cipline, and resources. 

This aggressive Chinese Communist regime be- 
came a more insidious threat to Asia and the free 
world than Japanese imperialism had been. For, 
in effect, the Chinese Communist conquest of the 
China mainland extended Communist power and 
the Soviet world into the heart of Asia. The rela- 
tive power of Communist China in an Asia weak 
from the ravages of war and in the throes of a 
major political revolution and economic readjust- 
ment in itself represented a basic alteration in 
the balance of Asian power as it had existed prior 
to the war. With this Communist regime linked 
directly to the Soviet world, the shift in power 
acquired drastic dimensions. 


the task of the free world was immeasurably in- 
creased. American policymakers had to reckon, 
therefore, with Communist China as a threat to 
Asia and the free world, on the one hand, and with 


the vulnerabilities of Far Eastern countries to | 


Chinese communism, on the other hand. 

Despite shifts in tactics from time to time, the 
Chinese Communists have given no evidence of 
abandoning their ultimate objectives—within 


China, the establishment of totalitarian (or, in | 
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their terms, “democratic centralist”) socialism, 
and outside of China, the extension of Communist 
power through the promotion of the world Com- 
munist revolution. In international politics, as in 
internal politics, the Chinese Communists have, 
when expedient, accommodated those whom they 
regard as their enemies; but when occasion offered 
or circumstances changed, the Peiping regime has 
undertaken, like other Communist parties, to de- 
stroy its enemies or erstwhile friends. 

Communist attitudes toward India and Burma 
illustrate this tactical shift. Depicted at the Pe- 
king Trade Union Conference in 1949 as coun- 
tries which terrorized workers and stood in need 
of liberation, they are now called “peace-loving” 
states with whom coexistence is not only possible 
but also highly desirable. Every effort now is be- 
ing made by Peiping to turn these and other coun- 
tries against the United States and to persuade 
them to forego as unnecessary individual and col- 
lective measures for their self-defense. At the 
same time, however, the Chinese Communists con- 
tinue their active efforts to strengthen subversive 
movements within each of these countries for the 
time when they may make a bid for power. Mean- 
while, the Chinese Communists push ahead their 
program of modernizing and enlarging their own 
military establishment, already the most powerful 
in Asia. There is every evidence of continuing 
dedication to the expansionist goals of interna- 
tional communism. 


Military Strength of Chinese Reds 


The threat of Chinese Communist military 
power looms dark over Asia. The Chinese Com- 
munists have over 314 million men in their field 
and public security forces. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that there are between 6 and 10 million men 
in the militia units which the Chinese Communists 
use to maintain domestic control. The field forces 
clearly are trained and equipped to engage in mod- 
ern warfare. During and following the Korean 
war these field forces have undergone progressive 
modernization. With the help of the Soviet 
Union the Chinese Communist Army has acquired 
increasing numbers of mechanized and armored 
military units. The Chinese Communist Air 
Force has an estimated 2,000 aircraft, of which 
over 1,600 are believed to be combat types, includ- 
ing jet fighters and bombers of recent Soviet de- 
sign. A small Chinese Communist Navy is being 
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steadily strengthened by the addition of naval 
vessels from the Soviet Union, probably including 
some Soviet-type submarines. 

The intentions of the Chinese Communists have 
been clearly and repeatedly stated. The Chinese 
Communist Defense Minister Peng Teh-huai said 
to the National People’s Congress at Peiping on 
July 16: . 

The Chinese People’s Liberation Army must, in the 

internal situation, strive to consolidate the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Dictatorship, and vigorously build up strength 
for the liberation of the Chinese territory of Taiwan... . 
To undertake [this] sacred mission . . ., we must speedily 
build up powerful, modernized armed forces. We must 
have not only a mighty army but also a mighty air force 
and a mighty navy. 
All available information indicates that the Chi- 
nese Communist military forces will continue to 
grow in power and improve in efficiency. This 
military program is intended to assure the Chinese 
Communist regime of its position as the dominant 
Asian power in terms of military strength. It 
could also widen the already enormous gap be- 
tween Communist China and other Asian nations 
with respect to military strength. 


Dangers of Subversion 


It is not military power alone, however, which 
makes Communist China a menace to Asia. Its 
threat to the Far East is far more varied. Skilled 
in the manipulation of political movements and 
popular discontent and trained to organize and 
utilize subversive groups whose activities can be 
coordinated with the political, military, and eco- 
nomic weapons of Peiping’s foreign policy, the 
Chinese Communists have vastly increased the 
dangers of subversion in the Far East. Since 
Mao Tse-tung’s triumph on the mainland, the 
Chinese Communists systematically have sought 
to weld the various Communist movements in non- 
Communist Asia into a coherent and unified re- 
gional force capable of acting under their central 
direction. 

Acting alone, the Communist movement in each 
of the non-Communist Far Eastern countries has 
only limited capabilities. The abortive efforts of 
several Asian Communist parties—in Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines—to seize 
political power by direct action during the period 
from i948 to 1950 demonstrated their lack of in- 
digenous strength. At the present time, no Com- 
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mvnist Party in the non-Communist countries of 
the Far East possesses sufficient military strength 
of its own to attempt to seize power from the exist- 
‘ng government. If the problem of subversion 
were a purely domestic problem, each of the non- 
Communist countries of Asia could probably cope 
successfully with the disloyal and subversive 
Communist elements within its own borders. But 
Mao’s victory on the China mainland has provided 
Asian communism with a firm base and exposed 
each of these countries to increased hazards from 
externally supported Communist groups. 

Prior to the establishment of a Communist base 
on the China mainland, Asian Communists lacked 
regional unity and central direction. ‘They were 
divided by diverse historical origins, backgrounds, 
and experience. The Korean and Japanese 
parties were founded through the direct efforts 
of the Comintern. Others, such as the parties in 
Indonesia and India and, to a degree, in Indo- 
china, owed their origin to mother parties in 
Europe. The parties in Indochina, Malaya, 
Thailand, and the Philippines were created 
largely through the efforts of Chinese Com- 
munists. 

There were also other factors which limited the 
effectiveness of the Communist parties in the Far 
East. Their efforts to use Soviet strategies and 
tactics primarily designed to further Communist 
objectives in the West at times resulted only in 
frustration. Soviet plans often had little rele- 
vance to the problems of the Asian parties. Be- 
ing remote from the Kremlin, the Communist 
parties of South and Southeast Asia often re- 
ceived little attention or direction from Moscow, 
with the result that they sometimes operated in 
relative isolation from the worldwide Communist 
movement. Under these conditions it is under- 
standable that Asian Communist movements were 
plagued and divided by problems of factionalism, 
dissidence, and rivalry for leadership. 

The Chinese Communists have moved rapidly 
to correct this disorganized situation. Their in- 
fluence, prestige, power, and location have placed 
the Chinese party in an overwhelmingly dominant 
position in the Asian Communist scene. Asia’s 
Communists now see a Chinese Communist Party, 
claiming a membership of about 7 million, in con- 
trol of Asia’s largest army, with vast territories 
populated by more than 500 million people and 
with a party leadership unrivaled in experience 
and prestige in the Asian Communist world. It 
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is obvious to the estimated 124,000 party members 
and their 3 to 4 million disciplined supporters 
scattered through the non-Communist countries 
of the Far East that their future is bound directly 
to Communist China and to the support they re- 
ceive from over 814 million party members in the 
Chinese party and its North Korean and Viet 
Minh affiliates. 


Ties With Other Asian Communists 


To extend its influence and control over the 
Communist movements in free Asia, Peiping has 
been developing organizational ties with each of 
the Far Eastern Communist parties. From Ko- 
rea and Japan in the north to Burma and Indo- 
nesia in the south ideological direction is provided 
through varied channels. In some countries the 
Communist Bank of China and Chinese Commu- 
nist diplomatic and consular officials act as agents 
of the Chinese Communist Party. In other areas 
only clandestine connections are available. Pe- 
riodic conferences in Peiping with representatives 
from all or most of the countries of the Far East 
provide occasions for developing coordinated re- 
gional plans and programs under Chinese guid- 
ance. Daily broadcasts to the countries of the Far 
East from mainland China in every major Far 
Eastern language convey Peiping’s up-to-the-min- 
ute interpretation of current events and its guid- 
ance on major issues for Communist groups 
throughout the region. From Peiping go funds, 
propaganda materials, and agents. To the main- 
land come foreign agents for training, foreign mil- 
itary units to be equipped and trained, and poten- 
tial leaders of revolutionary movements for har- 
bor against the time when their services may be 
needed. Through organizational ties, ideological 
guidance, the development of operational meth- 
ods, and central direction, Peiping is converting 
local Communist parties into a regional force. 
These parties increasingly demonstrate their abil- 
ity to act in unison to exploit regional develop- 
ments, to advance Chinese Communist objectives, 
to attack special targets, and to disrupt regional 
cooperation among the non-Communist countries 
of eastern Asia. 


Reactions to Communist Power 


Communist China has made its threatening 
presence unmistakably felt throughout the Far 
East and in the world. Each country of the Far 
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East has reacted in some way to the menace and 
lodgment of Communist power, both military and 
subversive. The sharpest reactions have come 
from the two states whose continued existence has 
been most directly jeopardized by Communist suc- 
cess and ambitions—the Republics of China and 
Korea. Both have already faced the possibilities 
of extinction by the aggressive military forces of 
Communist China. Both Governments seek the 
fulfillment of their national aims through policies 
which will enable them to free from Communist 
oppression the lands and the peoples conquered 
by the Communists. Both Governments believe 
that their security and that of Asia depend on 
military strength to save them until the aggres- 
sive, militarized Chinese Communist totalitarian 
system is destroyed. In effect, the leaders of Free 
China and Free Korea maintain a posture of de- 
fensive hostility toward Communist China. They 
have little alternative, for they have been singled 
out as avowed objects of Communist destruction. 
As a result, both countries have bent every effort 
to build up their military strength and now pos- 
sess the strongest military forces in free Asia. 

Neither of these Governments has political or 
economic relations with the Peiping regime, and 
both consistently oppose any recognition of the 
political claims and any extension of the political 
and economic influence of that regime. More- 
over, alert to the dangers of subversion, they have 
resolutely rooted out within the areas under their 
control all known Communist agents and organs. 
There is no place for the subversive or the fellow 
traveler in these embattled countries. Aggression, 
not subversion, is the major Communist threat they 
fear, for the vast majority of their peoples have 
experienced and rejected communism. 

More recently a third divided country has ap- 
peared on the Asian scene—the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. The Geneva agreements of July 1954 par- 
titioned Viet-Nam at approximately the 17th par- 
allel, pending an ultimate settlement of political 
problems. While it has agreed not to use force to 
bring about reunification, the Government of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam is not a party to the Geneva 
agreements and neither recognizes nor deals with 
the Communist Viet Minh, which is in control 
north of the 17th parallel. Nor does it recognize 
the Peiping regime, which not only encouraged 
and supplied the Viet Minh in its strike for power 
but also extended to its leader, Ho Chi Minh, and 
his Communist regime diplomatic recognition and 
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international status even before the conclusion of 
an armistice in the summer of 1954. Since the 
Free Vietnamese are under increasing Commu- 
nist pressure, their only hope for survival seems 
to be on a basis of continuous resistance to all 
forms of Communist power. This means a costly 
investment of Viet-Nam’s energies and resources in 
military strength and in an effort to achieve po- 
litical control over dissident and subversive 
elements. 

Two other countries, the Philippines and Thai- 
land, reacted to the emergence of a powerful Chi- 
nese Communist regime by striving to root out 
domestic affiliates and potential agents—the local 
Communists—and cutting them off from any con- 
nections with China and the outside. Resistant 
to Communist China’s claims and distrustful of 
its objectives, both Governments have broken po- 
litical, diplomatic, economic, and cultural ties 
with the China mainland. But in each of these 
countries there is still an operative Communist 
Party organization maintaining an illegal exist- 
ence, encouraged and defended by the voice of 
Peiping. In Thailand the party is, in effect, a 
Chinese party with perhaps 50,000 supporters and 
large influence in at least one of the Chinese re- 
gional fraternities. The subversive threat cannot 
be ignored here any more than it can be ignored 
to the south, in Malaya, where the party has a 
warring guerrilla army and a supporting Minh 
Yuen mass organization, virtually all Chinese. 
Fearful of Communist China’s military power, 
Thailand and the Philippines have undertaken to 
develop their defensive military strength and to 
join in collective security arrangements with each 
other and with other Asian and Pacific powers 
in the Manila Pact. Both countries sent military 
contingents to Korea to assist in repelling Com- 
munist aggression. 

While Cambodia and Laos have not had much 
time in their newly acquired independence to re- 
act fully to the threat of Chinese Communist 
power, they have taken initial steps to protect 
themselves. There is no doubt that they sense their 
weakness and vulnerability in the face of the Chi- 
nese Communists and their Viet Minh partners. 


Communist Party in Japan 


The reaction of the Japanese people to Com- 
munist China presents another situation. While 
Japan has neither diplomatic nor formal economic 
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relations with Communist China, the Japanese 
Government has submitted to a certain amount of 
so-called “people’s diplomacy” with unofficial Jap- 
anese groups and organizations in the interests 
of securing the repatriation of thousands of Jap- 
anese nationals and the felease of captured and 
castaway fishermen. Perhaps because, until re- 
cently, they have had little responsibility for their 
own military security and historically have been 
concerned with the threat of Russian rather than 
of Chinese power, some Japanese do not appear 
to have awakened fully to this new Chinese Com- 
munist threat. They seem still to be living in the 
neutralist and pacifist dream which came upon 
them after their defeat in war. 

The desire of some Japanese for accommodation 
with the Communist regime on the China main- 
land rests perhaps more on economic motivation 
than political preference, but it also reflects the 
social and economic frustrations and military im- 
potence which have engendered a mood of ac- 
commodation. Here the Communist Party 
enjoys a quasi-legal existence. It has an under- 
ground directorate and a membership of about 
80,000, supported by controlled organizations with 
over 350,000 fellow-traveling members. Once one 
of the weakest of all Communist parties in Asia, 
the Japanese Communist Party has now become 
one of the largest Communist parties in the non- 
Communist part of eastern Asia, possessing obvi- 
ous capabilities to move both directly and 
indirectly against the Government. The Japa- 
nese Government and people have adopted meas- 
ures, however, which have increasingly restricted 
the subversive potentialities of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party and movement. 

Burma and Indonesia reacted to the emergence 
of Communist China by adopting external poli- 
cies of accommodation while at the same time un- 
dertaking internal measures to check the activities 
of local and Chinese Communists. They appear 
to hope that Chinese Communist domestic preoc- 
cupations, the restraints on Peiping of United Na- 
tions influence and world opinion, the power of 
other international groupings, and a friendly at- 
titude on their part will save them from external 
Communist attack. However, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural intercourse, reinforced by the 
ties to the China mainland of large minorities of 
resident Chinese, provide the Peiping regime with 
a tempting and exploitable opportunity to encour- 
age and support those groups which seek to sub- 
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vert the power of these Governments. By their ef. 
forts to suppress Chinese Corimunist-supported 
activities in their own countries, Burma and Indo. 
nesia show that they have recognized the subver. 
sive threat of Chinese communism. The Gov. 
ernments of both countries, in fact, have success. 
fully crushed Communist revolts by drastic mili. 
tary measures—revolts which had the explicit 
blessings of the Chinese Communists. 

Thus, in varying degrees, these exposed coun- 
tries of eastern Asia have been concerned with 
their vulnerability to the military, political, and 
economic activities of the Chinese Communists, 
After the Chinese Communists conquered the 
mainland, their military vulnerability was imme. 
diate and acute, and they turned to the West, par- 
ticularly the United States, for assistance in re- 
sisting the aggressive thrusts of Communist 
China’s military might. The United States, al- 
ready possessing military forces and having mil- 
itary commitments in the Far East—in Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Pacific Trust Ter- 
ritories—as a result of the defeat and occupation 
of Japan, undertook the primary task of assist- 
ing countries of free Asia to redress the military 
balance of power. 
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U. S. Security and Defense Policies in Far East 


The development of the security and defense 
policies and programs of the United States in the 
Far East was in response to the needs of free 
Asian countries imperiled by hostile Communist 
power and the result of direct provocations of the 
Chinese Communists toward the United States and 
its friends. Immediately after the North Korean 
Communists launched their attack, the Chinese 
Communists demonstrated their support of Com- 
munist aggression. Asa result, on June 27, 1950, 
President Truman ordered the Seventh Fleet to 
guard Taiwan and to prevent Chinese Nationalist 
air and sea operations against the China main- 
land as a measure designed to protect the flank of 
United Nations forces in Korea. In October the 
Chinese Communist military forces intervened 
massively in Korea. This caused the United 
States to drop its proposal of September 21, 1950, 
that the United Nations General Assembly study 
and make recommendations on the problem of the 
future of Taiwan. Also, after this intervention, 
the United States undertook to provide military 
assistance to the Government of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan. Even at that time, the mili- 
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tary assistance agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, formalized in an exchange of notes of 
January 30 and February 9, 1951, specified that 
the military assistance was to be used by the Chi- 
nese Government only “to maintain its internal 
security or its legitimate self-defense.” In May 
1951 a small United States military advisory 
group was established on Taiwan. 

Communist aggression in Korea, coupled with 
the obvious and growing hostility of Russia to- 
ward the West and its seizure and fortification of 
Japan’s northern islands, made the security needs 
of Japan especially urgent. The peace treaty 
with Japan was accompanied by a security treaty 
between the United States and Japan. When 
these two treaties were approved by the Senate of 
the United States on March 20, 1952, two addi- 
tional security treaties were also ratified by the 
Senate: the mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and the Philippines and the se- 
curity treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States. These four treaties, taken to- 
gether, provided an initial foundation for secur- 
ity in the Far East. In the words of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, they 


. constitute an important contribution toward clarify- 
ing the position of the United States in the Pacific. They 
are logical and desirable steps in liquidating the old war 
and strengthening the fabric of peace in the Far East 
against the danger of a new war. 

The continuing menace of Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea resulted in the signing on October 1, 
1953, of a mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of Korea. In the 
words of the Korean Foreign Minister, this de- 
fense treaty wes concluded to “conserve the fruits 
of our joint efforts so far made to check aggres- 
sion and contribute toward putting a final stop 
to encroachments upon freedom.” Secretary 
Dulles, concerned with the future, pointed out 
that this treaty recognized that “in a world where 
the forces of aggression still constitute a threat, 
constant preparedness and constant vigilance are 
the price of our freedom.” 

Meantime, the consolidation of Communist 
gains in North Viet-Nam underscored the need for 
united action to deter further Communist-spon- 
sored aggression in Asia. As early as April 16, 
1953, President Eisenhower foresaw that the ap- 
proaching cease-fire in Korea would allow Com- 
munist China to increase its aid to Viet Minh 
forces in Indochina. At Manila, therefore, on 
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September 8, 1954, the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty was signed by Australia, New 
Zealand, France, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The treaty not only provided for meeting collec- 
tively external armed attack against any state 
within the treaty area but also provided for the 
adoption of measures to be taken for the common 
defense from other than armed attack. A protocol 
to the treaty makes the treaty applicable, upon 
request, to the territories of Free Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 


Republic of China 


The mutual defense treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of China, a further step 
in securing the peoples of Asia from Communist 
aggression, was signed on December 2, 1954, 
against a background of mounting Chinese Com- 
munist belligerence. The Peiping regime had 
made its hostility unmistakable. In July 1954 it 
had launched a major propaganda campaign 
threatening to “liberate Taiwan.” On September 
3, Quemoy Island had been subjected to the heavi- 
est bombardment sustained by the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces in 5 years. On November 23 the 
Chinese Communists had sentenced 13 Americans 
to long imprisonment, including 11 airmen of the 
United Nations Command who were held in viola- 
tion of the Korean Armistice. 

Following the signing of this defense treaty, 
the Chinese Communists increased their hostili- 
ties against the territories and forces of the Re- 
public of China by intensively bombing the Tachen 
Islands and seizing Ichiang Island on January 
18-20. This led the Congress of the United States 
to adopt a joint resolution on January 29 authoriz- 
ing the President: 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary for the specific purpose of securing and 
protecting Formosa and the Pescadores against armed 
attack, this authority to include the securing and pro- 
tection of such related positions and territories of that 
area now in friendly hands and the taking of such other 
measures as he judges to be required or appropriate in 
assuring the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
This authority was granted to the President in 
recognition of the fact that certain territories of 
the Republic of China— 
are now under armed attack, and threats and declara- 
tions have been and are being made by the Chinese Com- 
munists that such armed attack is in aid of and in 
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preparation for armed attack on Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Thus gradually, and under the compelling 
threats of Chinese Communist power, Asian na- 
tions and peoples have joined their efforts to ours 
to meet the hostile power of Communist arms and 
aggressive actions. Collectively and by persistent 
effort on the part of many nations, Asia and the 
free world have undertaken to develop the mili- 
tary power necessary to meet and counter the 
threatening military strength of Communist 
China. At the same time, the United States has 
continued to use its influence in favor of renounc- 
ing the use of force to settle the issues raised by 
the Communist regime in Peiping. In the United 
Nations Security Council the United States sup- 
ported the New Zealand proposal for considering 
with the Chinese Communists the question of end- 
ing hostilities among the islands along the coast 
of China. Secretary Dulles has repeatedly stated 
the willingness of the United States to discuss the 
question of a cease-fire with the Chinese Com- 
munists. In this way the United States has sup- 
ported the development of a regional system of 
collective security within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter and in support of its principles. 
The defensive character of these security pro- 
grams and policies is evident in the very nature 
of their development. 


U. S. Economic Policies in Far East 


These military defense policies have been sup- 
plemented by related economic actions. The 
United States and the nations of the free world 
through the United Nations have adopted eco- 
nomic measures to restrict the warmaking capa- 
bilities of the Chinese Communists. When 
Communist China intervened in the Korean war, 
the United States on its part revoked all general 
licenses for all exports to Communist China. We 
imposed a ban on imports from Communist China 
and established strict license controls on all finan- 
cial transactions between the United States and 
the Communist China mainland. In July 1950 
other free world countries also adopted measures 
for controlling free world trade with Communist 
China and North Korea. Finally, some 45 coun- 
tries, including several who are not members of the 
United Nations, have supported the United Na- 
tions resolution of May 18, 1951, which recom- 
mended an embargo on the shipment to Com- 
munist China and North Korea of 
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arms, ammunition and implements of war, atomic energy} 
materials, petroleum, transportation materials of stra-} 


tegic value, and items useful in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. 

The United States also has taken other related 
actions against the Chinese Communist aggressor, 
We have joined with other nations to oppose the 
efforts of the Chinese Communist regime to extend 
its political influence and the orbit of its political 
activities. This it has attempted to do through 
the establishment of diplomatic relations and by 
its efforts to preempt China’s seat in the United 
Nations. 


Taiwan as the Government of China; and the 
United States has taken the lead in opposing the 
claim of the Peiping regime to represent China, 
in place of the Republic of China, in the United 
Nations. 


Need for Strengthening Local Governments 


We recognize not the Peiping regime} 
but the Government of the Republic of China on} 
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Another major effort of American policy has | 
been to assist in the rebuilding of strength and | 


stability in the Far East. The establishment of 
Communist power on the China mainland has 
given special urgency to this effort, for the vul- 


nerabilities of the Far East to Chinese Communist | 


subversive activities are a major source of danger 
in the area. The security of non-Communist coun- 
tries of the Far East must rest on a platform of | 
political and economic strength. Major strides 
have already been made toward this end. 

Time will be needed to reduce the vulner: abilities | 
of our friends in Asia to the local and subversive | 
activities of the Communists. The most effective 
means, perhaps, of curbing and extinguishing | 
communism is the development of strong and eff- 
cient local and national governments. In many 
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countries of the Far East a dangerously large field | 
of exploitation still remains open to the Commu: | 


nists and other dissident groups. In some coun- 


tries the majority of the people do not partici- | 


pate in organized political activities and are iso- 


E 


lated from the processes of government. In the _ 


absence of effective local and national political | 


' 


organizations to draw these people into the politi- 


cal life of their nation and their localities, the 


time, resources, hope, and energies of millions | 


of people can be organized by politically subver- 


sive groups for their own purposes. It is this | 


political vacuum, especially at the village and | 
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local level, which has enabled the Communists in 


ular distress and uncertainty. Time, education, 
political experience, the extension of democrati- 
cally organized activities and groups, economic 
progress, and the growth of community services 
are some of the developments which are needed 
to bring political stability and constrict the field 
of activity open to subversive groups. Given time 
and security from Communist aggression, these 
problems can be solved. 

Meanwhile, the United States has embarked on 
extensive programs to encourage the development 
of conditions which will produce political and 
economic strength. Aside from providing weap- 
ons and essential military components and support 
to our Asian allies under the military assistance 
program, the United States proposes to use this 
year $825 million for defense support in Asian 
countries to enable them to build a strong eco- 
Beginning 
with the Act for International Development of 
1950, the United States has sought to help the less 
developed areas of the Far East to raise their 
standard of living through the exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and skills. To continue this pro- 
gram in 1956, $39.5 million was requested from 
Congress. Under this program—point 4, as it was 
originally called—the United States has sent hun- 
dreds of American technical specialists to Far 
Eastern countries and brought Asian technicians 
to the United States for training in private organ- 
izations, industry, educational institutions, and 
government agencies. 

One of the most promising features of techni- 
cal cooperation has been the program for arrang- 
ing contracts between American and Far Eastern 
universities. These programs now cover prob- 
lems of food, health, education, transportation, 
industry, conditions of labor, and public admin- 
istration. 

A further major effort will be undertaken with 
the President’s Fund for Asian Economic Devel- 
opment, for which $100 million has been appropri- 
ated by Congress. This fund will support a long- 
range program designed to serve as a catalyst for 
economic progress in a region which is the main 
focus of Communist pressures. 

Through our information programs we have 
sought to strengthen the forces of progress and 
freedom in the Far East. In these programs we 
share with Asians our assessment of the Commu- 
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nist menace, and, despite Communist-inspired dis- 
tortions, we help them acquire an understanding 
of the policies of the United States with respect 
to this danger. In the Pacific Charter and by our 
actions we have expressed our determination to 
forward their national hopes and aspirations. 
Since confidence in each other and confidence in 
us is of major importance in frustrating the divi- 
sive efforts of Communist propaganda and agita- 
tion, we have worked to extend understanding and 
mutual respect among the peoples of the Far East. 

The United States, in brief, has responded to 
the needs of these Far Eastern countries which 
are imperiled by the threats of a headstrong Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism firmly bound to the 
Soviet orbit. The United States has developed 
policies and programs to help these countries meet 
the threat of Chinese Communist military power 
by acting to repel direct Communist aggression, 
by helping them develop their own military forces, 
and by joining them in mutual and collective mil- 
itary security arrangements. To enable the coun- 
tries of the Far East speedily to develop the neces- 
sary economic and political strength to overcome 
the efforts of Communist China to subvert them, 
we have embarked on a variety of technical aid 
programs and substantial programs of reconstruc- 
tion and development. Meantime, through eco- 
nomic control measures and political actions, we 
have sought to restrict the growth of Chinese Com- 
munist strength and to limit its political influence 
and activities. 

The final objective of all our policies is peace. 
In as many ways as seemed open to us, we have 
attempted to make the Chinese Communists re- 
spect the interests, rights, and legitimate aspira- 
tions of their neighbors and the other peoples of 
the free world. In this effort we have sought to 
develop close and enduring relations with the free 
countries and peoples of the Far East. We shall 
continue to promote, in association with them, 
the cause of independence, security, and progress. 
Our hope is that the Chinese Communist regime 
will recognize the strength of the countries of the 
non-Communist Far East and will be convinced 
of their own need to live in peace and security. 
Peace can come, however, only as the Chinese Com- 
munists are willing to accept or accommodate 
themselves to the existence of free countries and 
the rights and legitimate aspirations of free peo- 
ples. We stand in firm support of these rights 
and aspirations of our friends in the Far East. 
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Results of Referendum 
in Viet-Nam 
Press release 622 dated October 26 


On October 26, the Government of Viet-Nam 
sent the following communication to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Saigon: 


“The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has the honor 
to inform the United States Embassy that by ref- 
erendum October 23 the Vietnamese people have 
pronounced themselves in favor of the deposition 
of Bao Dai and have recognized President Diem as 
Chief of State. It is hoped that the Government 
of the United States will continue as in the past 
to entertain diplomatic relations with the new 
Government of the State of Viet-Nam.” 


U.S. Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt, un- 
der instructions, has replied as follows: 


“The Government of the United States looks 
forward to maintaining with the new Govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam the same cordial and friendly 
relations which have in the past so happily existed 
between the two governments.” 


The United States affirms its intention to main- 
tain friendly relations with the Government of 
Viet-Nam. We are glad to see the evolution of 
orderly and effective democratic processes in an 
area of Southeast Asia which has been and con- 
tinues to be threatened by Communist efforts to 
impose totalitarian control. 


Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 21 


The President sent to the Congress on October 
21 the 36th report to Congress on lend-lease opera- 
tions ' as required by the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941. 

In his letter of transmittal the President in- 
formed the Congress that during 1954—the period 
covered by the report—more than $49 million has 
been paid to the United States by other govern- 
ments in the process of liquidating their World 
War IT lend-lease accounts. Brazil and Nica- 
ragua made final payments, while significant pay- 
ments on their balances due were made by the 


*H. Doe. 221, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
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United Kingdom, France, and the Netherland 

Partial payment on one of its accounts, in which 
the amount of the principal debt has been deter. 
mined, was made by the U.S.S.R. 

Peru signed a lend-lease settlement arrange 
ment, and this brought the grand total of al] 
formal settlement obligations to $1,577,458,847.50, 
Against that figure cumulative receipts, including 
interest of $139,366,479.88, amounted to $527, 
119,272.16, leaving for future payment principal 
accounts totaling $1,189,706,055.22 and _ interes 
where applicable. 

Progress made during the year toward working 
out settlement terms with the U.S.S.R., China, 
Poland, and others is reported by the President, 

The U.S.S.R. returned to the United States 38 
small lend-lease naval vessels and agreed to re. 





turn 27 more during 1955. 

The report also reveals that, through a mediun| 
known as “Cash Reimbursement Lend-Lease”! 
war-emergency requirements of other allied gov-| 
ernments, not otherwise available in the open mar- 
ket or through lend-lease itself, were met through| 
U.S. procurement channels at a cost to those gov-| 
ernments of $1,333,764,146.66, of which $1,300, 
744,426.44 has so far been repaid. 


Property Claims by U. S. Citizens 


Under Austrian State Treaty and Laws 
Press release 619 dated October 24 
Restoration of Property Rights and Interests and’ 
Return of Property of United Nations Nationals 
The Austrian State Treaty was signed on May 
15, 1955, and came into force on July 27, 1955.) 
Article 25 of the treaty concerns the restoration of| 
property, rights, and interests in Austria of the} 
United Nations and their nationals as they existed | 
at the time hostilities commenced between Ger- 
many and the United Nation concerned. An 
English-language text of the treaty is contained | 
in the Department of State Buttetrin of June 6,| 
1955 (vol. XXXII, No. 832, publication 5882),| 
which is obtainable for the price of 20 cents from! 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern: | 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
American claimants who qualify as U. N. na 
tionals under article 25 of the treaty and who| 
claim property .in Austria which has not been re | 


turned to them should apply directly to the 
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Austrian Federal Ministry of Finance, 
Himme!lpfortgasse 8, 
Vienna I. 


The last day for filing such claims is July 26, 
1956. 

For most types of American claims falling un- 
der the relevant clauses of the treaty, the Austrian 
Restitution Laws are probably applicable. These 
laws were enacted by the Austrian Government 
between 1946 and 1949 to enable persons who were 
deprived of or forced to dispose of their property 
during the German occupation to recover such 
property in judicial proceedings. A summary of 
the restitution laws is available upon request from 
the Department of State, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the American Embassy, Boltzmangasse 
16, Vienna IX, Austria. 
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The time limit for the institution of restitution 
proceedings under these restitution laws generally 
expired on June 30, 1954. However, where prop- 
erty was under public administration on June 30, 
1952, or where such proceedings could not be in- 
stituted by reason of “conditions existing outside 
of Austrian law,” the time limit as to the Ist, 2d, 
3d, and 5th Restitution Law was extended to De- 
cember 31, 1955. Extension of the time limit in 
such cases to July 26, 1956, is contemplated. How- 
ever, reliance should not be placed on this possible 
extension and such claims should be filed prior to 


' December 31, 1955. 


Recovery under the restitution laws now in ef- 
fect in Austria is limited to identifiable property 
still in existence. Proceedings are formal and are 
commenced by the filing of a petition or complaint 
with the Finanzlandesdirektion (State Finance 
Office) where the property is located, or with the 
Rueckstellungskommission (Restitution Commis- 
sion) for the district in which the present owner 
of the property resides. It is suggested that 
claimants who wish to file claims under the Aus- 
trian Restitution Laws should consider obtaining 
Austrian legal advice to ensure that their claims 
are correctly filed and processed with the appro- 
priate restitution authority. 


| Refund of War or Occupation Taxes 


Article 25, paragraph 6, provides that U.N. na- 
tionals and their property shall be exempt from 
any exceptional taxes imposed on their capital 
assets in Austria by the Austrian Government be- 
tween May 8, 1945, and July 27, 1955, for the spe- 
cific purpose of meeting charges arising out of the 





war or of meeting the costs of occupying forces. 
Any sums which have been so paid shall be re- 
funded. American individuals and corporations 
to whom the exemption applies who desire to ob- 
tain a refund of the tax should communicate di- 
rectly with the Austrian Finanzamt (Finance 
Office) which imposed the assessment. 


Property of Former Persecutees 


Return of Property and Restoration of Rights and 
Interests 


Article 26 of the state treaty provides that all 
property, legal rights, and interests in Austria 
which, since March 18, 1938, had been subject to 
forced transfer or means of sequestration, confis- 
cation, or control on account of the racial origin 
or religion of the owner shall be returned and re- 
stored to the owner (insofar as such action has not 
already been taken). 


Time Limit for Filing Claims and Place of Filing 


The Austrian Restitution Laws referred to 
above already provide a practical means of ob- 
taining satisfaction for this type of claims. 
Claimants whose property has not already been 
returned to them under existing Austrian laws 
should file their claim for restitution in accord- 
ance with such laws, or, if the laws are not appli- 
cable, directly with the 


Austrian Federal Ministry of Finance, 
Himmelpfortgasse 8, 
Vienna I. 


The last day for filing such claims is January 26, 
1956. 


Where Return or Restoration Is Impossible 


Article 26 also provides that, where return or 
restoration is impossible, compensation should be 
granted for losses incurred by reason of such meas- 
ures of sequestration, confiscation, or control, to 
the same extent as is, or may be, given to Austrian 
nationals generally in respect of war damage. 

Austrian legislation presently in effect does not 
provide for such compensation and no indemnifi- 
cation is granted to Austrian nationals for war 
damage other than certain assistance given under 
the Austrian Housing Reconstruction Law. 


Heirless or Unclaimed Property 


Article 26, paragraph 2, provides that all heir- 
less or unclaimed property after January 26, 1956, 
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belonging to persons or groups which were the 
object of racial, religious, or other Nazi measures 
of persecution, will be transferred to special or- 
ganizations to be created pursuant to the state 
treaty, and is to be used for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of victims of persecution by the Axis 
Powers. 

The Austrian Government will probably enact 
legislation implementing this provision of the 
treaty after January 26, 1956. 


Denmark Further Liberalizes 
Dollar Imports 
Press release 629 dated October 28 


The Department of State has received word 
from our Embassy in Copenhagen that Denmark 
is about to make a further relawation of import 
restrictions on United States goods. The De- 
partments of State and Commerce hereby make the 
following joint statement on this important trade 
development. 


The U.S. Government is pleased to note that 
Denmark is further liberalizing imports from the 
dollar area by adding a significant number of com- 
modities to the general free list. This means that 
these goods may now be imported from the dollar 
area (the United States, Canada, and certain 
Latin American countries) without an import 
license. 

It is expected that the action will become effec- 
tive about November 1. The items added to the 
general free list include such commodities as: 
soybeans, rice, undressed hides and skins, oil 
cakes, motor vehicle spare parts (except batteries 
and motors), office machines, and new tractors and 
parts. The Department of Commerce will pub- 
lish the complete list as soon as it is released by 
the Danish Government. 

Although import licenses were being granted 
quite readily by the Danish authorities for many 
of the items that have been added to the general 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 27, 1954, p. 990. 





free list, the U.S. Government and the busines 
community regard this action as an important for. 
ward step since it removes the importation of these 
goods from administrative control. 

The first dollar liberalization measure taken by 
Denmark early in 1955? gave Denmark a liberali- 
zation percentage of 38 percent. (This means that 
imports which had been formally freed accounted 
for 38 percent of private imports from the dollar 
area in 1953.) The addition of items to the gen- 
eral free list in July 1955 and this forthcoming 
step will raise the liberalization percentage to 55 
percent. 

Thus, it appears to the U.S. Government that 
the benefits to the Danish economy of dollar lib 
eralization, such as its favorable effect on import 
prices and the cost of living index, coupled with 
Denmark’s desire to move in the direction of freer 
international trade, have resulted in this further 
relaxation of restrictions on imports of U.S. 
goods. The new action constitutes welcome evi- 
dence of the intention of the Danish Government 
to take dollar liberalization measures as soon as 
conditions permit. 








U.S. merchandise exports to Denmark in 1954 | 


totaled $46.3 million. In the first half of 1955, 
U.S. exports increased sharply and were valued 
at $27.1 million as compared with $18.9 million 


for the same period in 1954. U.S. imports from | 


: 


Denmark in 1954 amounted to $50.8 million with 
imports for the first half of 1955 reaching $28.6 | 
million, an increase of $3.8 million over the same 


period in 1954. 


Other Western European countries which have | 
significantly liberalized imports from the dollar | 
area include Belgium—Netherlands—Luxembourg | 
87 percent; Greece 99 percent; Portugal 53 per- | 
cent; Sweden 58 percent; Switzerland 98 percent; | 


Western Germany 68 percent; and the United 
Kingdom 56 percent. 





Correction 


In the BULLETIN of October 17, 1955, p. 634, foot- 
note 5, the vote on the nine-power draft should be 
“42-0-14,.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings‘ 


Adjourned During October 1955 


U. N. Disarmament Commission: Subcommittee of Five . ; 

Negotiation of a South Pacific Fisheries Conservation Convention . 

ILO Textiles Committee: 5th Session. . .......... 

U. N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 3d Session . 

U. N. ECE Committee for the Development of Trade and East- 
West Trade Consultations. 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Officials Meeting. 

FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 6th Meeting. ...... 

FAO Meeting To Consider Report on Stabilization of the Inter- 
national Trade in Rice. 

FAO Center on Land Problems in the Near East . 

i; Ny, conference on Olive Oi. «. 2. . ss a se ck 

FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 5th Session . 

ICEM Executive Committee: 3d Session . x aaa 

FAO European Forestry Commission: 8th Session . 

ICAO Facilitation Division: 4th Session . eee ee eee 

FAO European Forestry Commission: Working Party on Affores- 
tation and Reforestation. 
International Rubber Study Group: 12th Meeting . Ries aon 
Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South 
and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Ministerial Meeting. 
ITU International Telegraph Consultative Committee (CCIT): 
Study Group IX. 

Per <colmet> og SESSION’... 6s Se aS os be 8 os 

FAO Technical Meeting on Poultry Production in Asia and the 
Far East. 

ILO Committee on Work on Plantations: 3d Session . 

UNESCO Conference on the Dissemination of Science . ses al 

UNESCO International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences 
and Regional Symposium on Physical Oceanography. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 26th Session . 

World Modern Pentathlon Championships. . a 

U.N. Disarmament Commission . seek 

GATT Intersessional Committee . ene 

U.N. HCH Committee on Housing. . . 1... » s.«.5 ss. 

U. N. ECAFE Inland Waterway Subcommittee: 3d Session . . . 

ITU International Telegraph Consultative Committee (CCIT): 
Study Group VIII. 


In Session as of October 31, 1955 


U. N. General Assembly: 10th Session. A yates Osea 

Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 7th Congress . 

South Pacific Commission: 14th Session . 5 reece ee 

Bag eran Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 43d Annual 
eeting. 

International Wheat Council: 18th Session. 

International Wheat Conference... .-...---. 

U. N. Technical Assistance Conference: 6th Meeting . 

ICAO Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . . . 





New York. 
Santiago . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Singapore. 


DORVO!.: is) i 
Bangkok . . 


Baghdad . 
Geneva. 
Caracas 
Geneva. 
Rome 
Manila . 
Rome 


Monrovia (Liberia) . 
Singapore. <<... « 


Geneva. 


Geneva. se, st 
Poona (India) . 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Tokyo . 


Rome 


Macolin (Switzerland) . . 


New York 
Geneva. 

Genev@. ..... 
Dacca (Pakistan) . 
Geneva. ee et 


New York. 
Bogoté. . 


Copenhagen . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. : 
New York. 
Manila . 


Nouméa (New Caledonia). 


Aug. 29-Oct. 7 
Sept. 14—Oct. 6 
Sept. 26-Oct. 8 
Sept. 26—Oct. 1 
Sept. 26—Oct. 14 


Sept. 29-Oct. 15 


Sept. 30—-Oct. 8 
Sept. 30-Oct. 8 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


2-20 
3-21 
4-15 
6-17 
10-15 
10-25 
12-15 


17-21 
17-22 


17-25 


17-26 
17-27 


17-29 
19-22 
19-25 


20-26 
21-26 
21 (1 day) 
24-27 
24-29 
24-31 
26-28 


Sept. 20- 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


12- 
22- 
24— 


26- 
26-— 
26- 
27- 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 24, 1955. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following is 


a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; ILO, International Labor Organization; ECE, 


Economie Commission for 


Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; CCIT, Comité con- 
sultatif internationale télégraphique; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization ; GATT, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; NATO, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; WHO, World Health Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


im Session as of October 31, 1955—Continued 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, and United States. 

Inter-American Indian Institute: Meeting of Governing Board . 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 10th Session of Con- 
tracting Parties. 

FAO Council: 22d Session. . 

Ad Hoc Working Party on Draft Convention for the Protection of 
Performing Artists, Manufacturers of Phonograph Records, and 
Broadcasting Organizations. 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 3d Meeting . 

U. N. ECAFE Working Party on Economie Development and 
Planning: 1st Meeting. 


Scheduled November 1, 1955—January 31, 1956 


International Exposition on ‘‘The Child in the World”’. 

FAO Conference: 8th Session. . 

Silver Jubilee Fair in Celebration of the 25th Anniv ersary of the 
Coronation of the Emperor. 

International Wool Study Group: 6th Meeting. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 42d Session. . . 

U. N. ECAFE Working Party on Small- Scale Industries and Handi- 
craft Marketing: 4th Meeting. 

ILO Governing Body: 130th Session . . ; 

U. N. ECAFE Highway Subcommittee: 3d ‘Session . : 

1st International Congresson Documentation of Applied Chemistry : 

2d International Fair and Exposition of Colombia is 

FAO Council: 23d Session . 

ILO Asian Technical Conference on Vocational Training for In- 
dustry. 

North Pacific Fur Seal Conference ; 

1st European Civil Aviation Conference . 

U. N. ECE Electric Power Committee . . 

UNESCO Conference on Cultural Relations and International Co- 
operation. 

Caribbean Commission: 21st Meeting . . 

FAO International Rice Commission: 5th Meeting ‘of Working 
Party on Fertilizers and 6th Meeting of Working Party on Rice 
Breeding. 

U. N. Seminar on Population Problems in Latin America . 

U. N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 4th Session . 

U. N. ECE Steel Committee. . 

ILO Inter-American Regional Technical Meeting 0 on Cooperative es. 

Ciudad Trujillo International Fair . r er 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Biannual Meeting of Directing Council. 

Conference of Geologists in British West Indian Territory . 

NATO: Ministerial Meeting of the Council . 

U. N. Economic and Social Council: Resumed 20th Session . 

U. N. ECOSOC Human Rights Commission: Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 

U. N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions 

U. N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session . 

Agricultural and Food Exhibition . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 
Executive Committee. 

Inter-American Council of Jurists: 3d Meeting . 

WHO Executive Board: 17th Session . 

Caribbean Commission: Technical Conference on Cooperativ es 

(with FAO). 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 4th Round of Tariff 


2d Meeting of iis 


Negotiations. + 

U. N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 12th 
Session. 

U. N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Trade: 8th Session . 


U. N. Refugee Fund: 2d Session of Executive Committee . 
Pan American Highway Congress: Committee on Financing . 





Geneva. 


México, D.F. . 
Geneva. 


Rome. 
Geneva. 


Tokyo. . 
Bangkok . 


Rome. ; 
Rome. . 
Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 


London. 
Paris. . . 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. 
Manila . 
London 
Bogoté . 
Rome 
Rangoon . 


Washington . 
Strasbourg . 
Geneva 
Paris . 


Aruba (Netherlands ae 
Penang (Malaya) . . 


Rio de Janeiro . 

New Delhi or Bombay . 

Geneva a es 

México, D. F. 

Ciudad "Trujillo (Dominican Re- 
public). 

Montevideo. 


Antigua eee ees 
Paris. . 

New York 

New York 


New York 


New York 
New York 
Colombo (Ceylon) . 
Lima . .« 


México, D. F . 
Geneva . 
Georgetown ‘(British Guiana) . 


Geneva 
New Delhi 
India 


Geneva 
Caracas 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 28- 
Oct. 31- 


27- 


27- 
27- 


Oct. 
Oct. 


31- 
31- 


Nov. 1- 
Nov. 5- 


Nov. 8 
Nov. 9- 
. 14- 


. 15- 
. 21- 
y, 22- 
. 25- 
7, 26- 
Nov. 28- 


Nov. 28- 
Nov. 29- 
Nov. 30—- 
Dec. 1- 


Dec. 5*- 
Dec. 5- 


Dec. 5— 
Dec. 5—’ 
Dec. 5— 
Dec. 7— 
Dec. 20- 


December 


December 
December 
December 
Jan. 3— 


3*- 


Jan, 3*— 
Jan. 9*-— 
Jan. 12- 
Jan. 16— 


17- 
17- 
24— 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


January 
January 
January 


January 
January 
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| representative knows it. 


U.S. Position on Disarmament 
Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr 


The United States wants real debate on dis- 
armament—and we want it in this Commission, 
at the earliest feasible time, and with the fullest 
ventilation of the problem. But we agree with 
our colleagues from Peru, New Zealand, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and France that this is not 
thetime. The conditions for an illuminating and 
mutually helpful discussion are not present. 

The members of the Commission have not been 
able to study the report.2 We are supposed to 
discuss some 3,000 pages of it covering 47 meetings 
of the subcommittee. Moreover, an important 
event which is bound to affect our approach to 
the problem and, indeed, the problem itself, is just 
about to take place—the Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing at Geneva. 

The members of the subcommittee and the mem- 
bers of the Commission know this. The Soviet 
He made no objection 


when we all planned to meet after the Foreign 
' Ministers meeting. 


' in calling for a meeting. 
_ duct is not necessarily the best. 


Mr. Sobolev is, of course, within his legal rights 
But strictly legal con- 
In this instance, 


_ the effect is to hustle the Disarmament Commis- 


neem, Jom 


sion, to make it difficult for its members to weigh 
the record which has been made or for their gov- 
ernments to form decisions. Yet disarmament in- 
volves directly the very survival of all the peoples 
in the world, and their representatives should have 
the best chance to deal with it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is very important for us 
who represent the so-called great powers at the 





*Made in the Disarmament Commission on Oct. 21 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2238). Mr. Lodge is U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Commission. 

The Disarmament Commission met on Oct. 21 at the 
Tequest of the Soviet representative but adjourned the 
Same day without setting a date for its next meeting. In’ 
Committee I (Political and Security) on Oct. 28 the So- 
viet representative proposed that the question of disarma- 
ment be the next item for discussion, concurrent with the 
Soviet item on further relaxation of international tension. 
However, the committee voted, 49-5 (Soviet bloc)-2 
(Indonesia and Syria), to take up as its next item the 
question of the effects of atomic radiation. 

* U.N. doc. DC/71 dated Oct. 7. The discussions at the 
meetings of the subcommittee during the period covered 
by the report are contained in U.N. docs. DC/SC.1/SR.21 
and DC/SC.1/PV.22-68. 
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United Nations, or who are the so-called perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, or who are 
represented on the subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, to remember that most of the 
people of the world live in small countries—or at 
any rate in countries which, if not small in size or 
in population, are not in these particular groups. 
The people living in these countries have as great 
a stake in peace and as great a stake in disarma- 
ment as anyone else. 

It is indispensable therefore that every member 
nation play its full part in meeting the issue of 
disarmament. For this reason, the United States 
opposes now, as it will always oppose, any attempts 
to stampede the members of this Commission and 
of the General Assembly who are not members of 
the subcommittee. 

A practical schedule has been worked out 
whereby the Disarmament Commission will con- 
sider the report of the subcommittee after the For- 
eign Ministers meeting and whereby the General 
Assembly will then receive the report of the full 
Commission. This is the orderly way to proceed, 
and we should adhere to that order. To do other- 
wise is to hold this Commission in disregard and 
to turn it into a device—a propaganda device. 

The Soviet representative in his remarks tried 
to make it appear that the United States has gone 
back on its position and has turned its face away 
from the goals of disarmament. I do think it is 
fair to say that that is the impression he sought 
to create. He makes this inference before my col- 
leagues in the Commission have had a chance ta 
check the record. 

Let me therefore say, for the record, that these 
inferences have gone far enough—indeed they 
have already gone much too far. I think I would 
know it if the United States had abandoned dis- 
armament. I not only know of no such abandon- 
ment, but, speaking as President Eisenhower’s 
representative, I know there is no subject on earth 
that is closer to his heart and to his mind than 
disarmament. He has told me repeatedly that he 
will embrace any program of disarmament which 
is fair and workable and which is equipped with 
a trustworthy inspection system. 

The United States has already given steady, yet 
spectacular, evidence of its intentions by reducing 
its armed strength from a wartime peak of 12,- 
302,830 men to 2,935,107 on June 30 of this year. 
Additional cuts in the United States armed forces 
of about 75,000 are contemplated by June 30, 1956. 
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You will find these figures, year by year, Mr. 
Chairman, in the record before you. 

You will not find in that record, or any record, 
the strength of the Soviet forces for this year or 
any year. 

You will find a report that the Soviet Union is 
making cuts in its armed forces. You may want 
to know from what level this reduction is made. 
But you will not find it in the record. 

Now, I do not wish to join my Soviet colleague 
in trying to push this debate further before you 
have perused this record. I limit myself there- 
fore to things which have been in the public do- 
main for a long time. 

When the United States speaks of reserving cer- 
tain positions, everyone should remember these 
things: 


First, stockpiles of nuclear materials have been 
accumulating in several countries for several 
years. All of these materials cannot be detected 
by any scientific means presently known. They 
are now so sizable as to constitute a major threat 
if any significant proportion of them are made se- 
cretly into weapons. This is a new problem—new, 
that is, since the current theories of disarmament 
were formed. It sets new limits to any disarma- 
ment program. 

Second, this situation requires a new study of 
the problem of inspection. The United States has 
told the world about the study project it has under 
way.’ We assume the Soviet Union and other 
countries are making similar studies. We must 
determine just what the possibilities of inspection 
are—what support it can give to a disarmament 
program. 

Third, not only science but also the state of in- 
ternational relations—in a word, the facts of life— 
have placed a reserve on disarmament. One par- 
ticularly obvious reserve is the simple fact that 
the powers have been unable to agree on even the 
first steps. When the United States, therefore, 
speaks of reserving certain positions, it is merely 
being honest with the world. It is better to be 
frank and to recognize how little progress has been 
made in the past years than to be hypocritical and 
political about a matter such as this which, speak- 
ing in essential and in nontechnical terms, is a 
deeply human question and not one of political 


*For an announcement by Harold BE. Stassen in the 
subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission on Oct. 7, 
see BULLETIN of Oct. 31, 1955, p. 706. 
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tactics. And, of course, recognition of the truth 
not only does not mean abandonment of the goal: 
it is essential to our ever reaching the goal. 
Fourth, the United States has been looking fo 
some way to break the logjam both in science anj 
in international relations. I think I can say with. 
out going into substance that we are looking fa 
a means of insuring the peace while we do so. 


We are convinced that President Eisenhower‘ 
proposal for aerial inspection for peace will fil 
the bill. We think that everyday people all over 
the world, who have the real stake in peace, ar 
similarly convinced that it would reduce the 
chances of nuclear war to the vanishing point. We 
thank Mr. Martin of Canada for all that he said 
in support of this plan in the course of his note 
worthy statement, a statement which is sure to 
have far-reaching effect and which we deeply 
appreciate. 

The United States certainly does not disavov 
or reject the past work of the subcommittee, 
Neither can we reaffirm it in blanket fashion. We 
believe such a course is honest and realistic, con- 
fronted as we are with a new technical situation, 
new proposals made at Geneva, and an evolving 
political situation. 

We believe it is more constructive not to try) 
to commit governmerts to a whole series of de- 
tailed steps vitally affecting their national security 
without providing the means, by adequate inspec- 
tion, to make sure that these measures are carried 
out equally by all. 

We have asked Premier Bulganin about the| 
Eisenhower plan. The President has said we 
would accept certain parts of the Soviet proposals 
having to do with ground observers. We have 
asked whether the Soviet Union would accept; 
aerial inspection as part of the President’s plan) 
or any plan. The Soviet representative has not} 
yet answered. I assume, Mr. President, that he 
is reserving his position. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Stassen, who represented the 
United States in the subcommittee, has reported| 
to the U.S. Government that one of the hopefil 
signs of the subcommittee sessions has been the 
effort on the part of each government to under-| 
stand the attitude of all the others. What a pity] 
it would be if this spirit were to disappear! We) 
must continue in that spirit in all our delibers| 
tions and treat the whole subject with the serious 
ness that it deserves. 
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U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Conference on International Wheat Agreement and 
18th Session of International Wheat Council 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 22 (press release 618) that Marvin L. McLain, 
director of the Grain Division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will be the U.S. delegate at an interna- 
tional conference to open at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on October 26, 1955, to consider the renewal or 
replacement of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The agreement will expire on July 31, 
1956. At the request of the chairman of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has issued invitations to all 
states members of the United Nations to partici- 
pate. During the course of this conference, the 
International Wheat Council will also hold its 
18th Session at Geneva. Mr. McLain will be the 
U.S. delegate at both the conference and the 18th 
Session of the Council. 

Two alternate delegates have been designated: 


Arnold A. Garthoff, Chief, Wheat Agreement Branch, 
Grain Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

L. Ingemann Highby, International Resources Division, 
Department of State 


The other members of the delegation are: 


Anthony R. DeFelice, Chief, International Agreements 
Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture 

Robert L. Gastineau, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, London 

Herbert J. Hughes, Vice President, National Association 
of Wheat Growers, and Member, Advisory Board, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 

Stanley D. Metzger, Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

George A. Sallee, Deputy Director, International Re- 
sources Staff, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Martin Sorkin, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture 


International wheat conferences were held at 
London in 1947 and at Washington in 1948 and 
1949 for the purpose of negotiating an interna- 
tional wheat agreement to assure supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and markets for wheat to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 
The 1947 conference failed to produce a generally 
acceptable draft agreement but did establish the 
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principle that such an agreement should be in the 
form of a multilateral long-term contract. At the 
1948 conference, an international wheat agreement 
was negotiated and signed, but it was not ratified 
by enough countries to bring it into force. Rene- 
gotiation of the 1948 agreement at the Washing- 
ton conference in 1949 resulted in an International 
Wheat Agreement which remained in force until 
July 31, 1953. An agreement revising and renew- 
ing the 1949 agreement was concluded in 1953. 

The administration of the 1949 agreement was 
entrusted, by the terms of the agreement, to an 
International Wheat Council. The Council was 
continued in being under the terms of the 1953 
agreement. 
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Establishment of ICA and Delegation of 
Functions: Amendments 


Public Notice 1431 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND DELEGATION OF CERTAIN RELATED FUNC- 
TIONS 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me in Executive 
Order No. 10610, the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
832), as anfended, and section 4 of the Act of May 26, 
1949 (63 Stat. 111, 5 U. S. C. see. 151¢c), and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 3 (a) (1) of Public 
Law 404, 79th Congress (60 Stat. 238, 5 U. S. C. sec. 1002 
(a) (1)), Delegation of Authority No. 85 (‘“Establish- 
ment of International Cooperation Administration and 
Delegation of Certain Related Functions’) (20 F. R. 
4825) * is amended as follows: 


1. Section 2 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “The Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration may, to the extent 
consistent with law, delegate or assign any of his func- 
tions to his subordinates.” 

2. The title of section 3 is amended to read: “Func- 
tions of the International Cooperation Administration or 
the Director Thereof.” 

3. Section 3a (3) (d) is amended to read: 


(d) The function of determining the value of the pro- 
gram for any country under so much of chapter 2 of 


190 Fed. Reg. 7950. 
? BULLETIN of July 18, 1955, p. 124. 
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title I of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as pertains to 
the functions transferred to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Department of Defense by section 201 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10610 or delegated to the Secretary of 
Defense by section 102 (a) (4) of Executive Order No. 
10575 as amended by Executive Order No. 10625; 


4. Section 3a is further amended by adding after sub- 
paragraph (38) the following new subparagraph: 


(4) Subject to the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, the function referred to in section 107 (b) of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10575 as amended by Executive Order 
No. 10625 of agreeing with the Department of Defense 
on a division of the sum of $300,000,000 provided for in 
section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (relating to the export and sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities). 


5. Section 3 is further amended by adding after para- 
graph b the following new paragraphs: 


ce. The Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration may from time to time, to the extent con- 
sistent with law, promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry out any of his 
functions. The Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration is hereby designated as the person who 
shall issue regulations relating to travel expenses paid 
out of appropriations which have been or may be made 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, including the 
regulations referred to in the second proviso of section 
102 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1956. 

d. The Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is designated as the person who shall make 
certificates of the amount of expenditures of a confidential 
character made out of funds allocated to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration whenever any provi- 
sions of law, including section 102 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act, 1956, require such certificates to be 
made by the Secretary of State or such person as he 
may designate. 


6. Section 7 is amended by adding after paragraph b 
the following new paragraph: 


c. References in this order to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 shall be deemed to be references to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 as amended from time to time. 

Dated: October 12, 1955. 

[SEAL] JOHN Foster DULLES, 

Secretary of State. 


Designations 


William B. Macomber, Jr., as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, effective December 1 (press release 
620 dated October 24). 

Orville H. Transtrum, as Director, Executive Staff, Bu- 
reau of International Organization Affairs, effective 
October 24. 
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Revised Agreement With Philippines 
on Trade and Related Matters 


Press release 623 dated October 27 


The President on October 26, 1955, proclaimed 
the revised agreement with the Philippines regard- 
ing trade and related matters. The revised agree- 
ment, which was signed on September 6, 1955, will 
enter into force on January 1, 19562 


Text of Proclamation 


Wuereas section 201 of the act of Congress of the 
United States of America entitled “Philippine Trade 





Agreement Revision Act of 1955,’ approved August 1], 
1955 (69 Stat. 413), authorizes the President of the United | 
States of America to enter into an agreement with the | 
President of the Philippines revising the executive agree- | 
ment concerning trade and related matters entered into | 
by the President of the United States and the President | 
of the Philippines on July 4, 1946, which executive agree. 

ment entered into force on January 2, 1947, pursuant to | 
the provisions of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (60 } 
Stat. 141), and Presidential proclamations of December | 
17, 1946, and January 8, 1947; : 

Wuereas the President of the United States of America, 

acting pursuant to the provisions of the said section 201 

of the Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1956, 

through his duly empowered Plenipotentiary, signed an 

agreement on September 6, 1955, with the President of | 
the Philippines, through his duly empowered Plenipoten- 
tiary, revising the said agreement of July 4, 1946, so that 

such agreement, as so revised, including a protocol and 

annexes is in words and figures as follows: 


[Text of revised agreement.] ? 

WHEREAS on September 6, 1955, the two Governments 
exchanged notes clarifying certain provisions of the said 
revised agreement, which notes are in words and figures 
as follows: 

[Text of notes.] ® 
AND WHEREAS section 301 (a) of the said Philippine 





1 For an announcement of the signing, a summary of the 
modifications contained in the agreement, statements 
made at the signing, and the text of the agreement, with 
the accompanying exchange of notes, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 19, 1955, p. 463. 

* Ibid., pp. 466-475. 

* Tbid., pp. 475-476. 
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Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955 provides as fol- 
lows: 

“If the agreement authorized by section 201 has been 
entered into before January 1, 1956, the President of 
the United States shall so proclaim, and the revised agree- 
ment shall be effective in the United States in accordance 
with its terms.” 


Now, THEREFORE, be it known that I, DWIGHT D. 
EISENHOWER, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the statutes, particularly the 
said section 301 (a) of the Philippine Trade Agreement 
Revision Act of 1955, do hereby proclaim that on Sep- 
tember 6, 1955, the President of the United States and 
the President of the Philippines, through their duly em- 
powered Plenipotentiaries, entered into an agreement, 
effective January 1, 1956, revising the said agreement of 
July 4, 1946, which revised agreement, including a proto- 
col, annexes, and a related exchange of notes, is in words 
and figures as authorized by the said Philippine Trade 
Agreement Revision Act of 1955; and I do further pro- 
elaim the said revised agreement to the end that the 
same and every part thereof may be observed and ful- 
filled with good faith by the United States of America 
and the citizens thereof and all other persons subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof on and after January 1, 1956. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 26th day of Oc- 
tober in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred fifty-five and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 


«~ e 


By the President: 
HERBERT HOovER, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952." 

Accession deposited: Denmark, October 5, 1955. 


Copyright 


Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
Ratification deposited: France, October 14, 1955. 


— 





* Not in force. 


November 7, 1955 





Customs Tariff 


Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels 
July 5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), creating an international 
union for the publication of customs tariffs. Done at 
Brussels December 16, 1949. Entered into force May 5, 
1950. 

Adherence deposited: Bulgaria, August 26, 1955. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos- 
ited: * Union of South Africa, September 13, 1955. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: Burma, October 2, 1955. 


Slave Trade 


Convention to suppress the slave trade and slavery.* 
Signed at Geneva September 25, 1926. Entered into 
force March 9, 1927. 46 Stat. 2183. 

Accession deposited: Pakistan, September 30, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on the continued application of schedules to 
the Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force March 
10, 1955. 

Signature: Haiti, October 3, 1955. 

Protocol on terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with annex A (sched- 
ules of the Contracting Parties) and annex B (schedule 
of Japan). Done at Geneva June 7, 1955. Entered into 
force September 10, 1955. 

Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Peru (effective September 10, 1955). 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement providing guaranties authorized by section 
413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. Effected by exchange of notes at La Paz 
September 23, 1955. Entered into force September 23, 
1955. 

Brazil 


Agreement providing for continuation of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military and Defense Commissions. Kf- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro August 1 
and September 20, 1955. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 20, 1955. 


? Not in force for the United States. 

* Withdrawal also deposited Sept. 13, 1955, of declara- 
tion (with reservations) made Apr. 7, 1940, under article 
36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice accepting its compulsory jurisdiction, which decla- 
ration, in consequence of paragraph 5 of article 36 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, was deemed 
an acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the latter 
court. 

*As amended by the protocol opened for signature at 
New York Dec. 7, 1958. This protocol is not in force for 
the United States. 
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Canada 

Convention on Great Lakes fisheries. 
ington September 10, 1954. Entered into force Oc- 
tober 11, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: October 20, 1955. 


Signed at Wash- 


Colombia 

Agreement providing for a medical education project pur- 
suant to the general agreement for technical coopera- 
tion of March 5 and 9, 1951 (TIAS 2231). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Bogoté May 10 and June 14, 1955. 
Entered into force June 14, 1955. 


El Salvador 


Agreement extending to August 18, 1955, the fisheries 
project agreement of July 19, 1951, as extended (TIAS 
2337, 2717, and 2763). Effected by exchange of notes 
at San Salvador September 13, 1954, and July 25, 1955. 
Entered into force July 25, 1955. 

Agreement extending to August 18, 1956, the fisheries proj- 
ect agreement of July 19, 1951, as exxtended (TIAS 2337, 
2717, and 2763). EBffected by exchange of notes at 
San Salvador July 25 and August 26 and 31, 1955. En- 
tered into force August 31, 1955. 


Ireland 

Agreement relating to guaranties against risks respecting 
inconvertibility of currencies and expropriation author- 
ized by section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Dublin October 5, 1955. Entered into force October 
5, 1955. 

Liberia 

General agreement for technical assistance and coopera- 
tion, and memorandum of understanding. Signed at 
Monrovia October 6, 1955. Enters into force on date of 
receipt by the United States of notification or ratifi- 
eation by Liberia. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement relating to a special program of facilities 
assistance pursuant to the military assistance agree- 
ment of November 14, 1951 (TIAS 2349). Effected by 
exchange of letters at Belgrade September 30, 1955. 
Entered into force September 30, 1955. 





| PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The Bangkok Conference of the Manila Pact Powers, 
February 23-25, 1955. Pub. 5909. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series II, Far Eastern, 5. 46 pp. 


25¢. 


A publication containing the public record of the Confer- 
ence held at Bangkok, Thailand, in February 1955 among 
the powers allied in the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty (the Manila Pact). 
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International Traffic in Arms, Regulations—10th Edition, 
Pub. 5992. General Foreign Policy Series 105. 30 pp, 
20¢. 


Regulations issued on August 26, 1955, by the Secretary of 
State governing registration and licensing under section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 and related laws 


Jordan. Pub. 5907. Near and Middle Eastern Series 19 
11 pp. 10¢. 


A background summary of the political, economic, an 
social factors affecting Jordan. 


The Union of Burma. Pub. 5913. Far Eastern Series 69, 


16 pp. 10¢. 


A backgrounder containing a discussion of the political, 
economic, and social conditions in Burma and a short 
summary of our relations with that country. 


Technical Cooperation, Vocational and Industrial Crafts 
Program. TIAS 3027. Pub. 5621. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia. Ex. 
change of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa May 18 and June 
12,1954. Entered into force June 12, 1954. 


Consular Officers, Free Entry Privileges. 
Pub. 5627. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Panam4 January 7 and 31, 
1935. Entered into force January 31, 1935. 


TIAS 3028. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment, Duty-Free Entry and 
Exemption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 3030. Pub. 
5629. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Afghanistan. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Kabul April 29 and May 29, 
1954. Entered into force May 29, 1954. 


United States Educational Commission for France. 
TIAS 3031. Pub. 5630. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France—amen¢- 
ing agreement of October 22, 1948. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Paris June 18 and 30, 1954. Entered into force 
June 30, 1954. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment, Duty-Free Entry and 
Exemption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 3033. Pub. 
5641. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at La Paz June 3 and 16, 1954. 
Entered into force June 16, 1954. 


Defense, Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3034. 








Pub. 5642. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Athens July 30, 1954. En 
tered into force July 30, 1954. 


- 


Archives of Allied High Commission for Germany and | 
Connected Tripartite Agencies, Storage of, Access to, and | 
Release of Information. TIAS 3036. Pub. 5644. 19 pp. 
15¢. 


Agreement and exchanges of notes between the United 
States and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and France—Signed at Bonn June 30, | 
1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. ! 


eT eee 


Noncommissioned Foreign Service Personnel, Free Entry 
Privileges. TIAS 3040. Pub. 5648. 3 pp. b¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Habana March 23 and May 16, 
1932. Entered into force May 16, 1932. 
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Agriculture. Conference on International Wheat 
Agreement and 18th Session of International 
Wheat Council SRE CGnS. sae? “xe 


American Principles. Question of China’s Immu- 
nity in National City Bank Case Seas 

Asia . 

Communist China and American Far Eastern Policy 
(Lindbeck ) 

Using the Atom for Economic and Social Progress 
in Asia (Hollister) AY ue hoa AW eters Mee 


Atomic Energy. Using the Atom for Economic and 
Social Progress in Asia (Hollister) a % 


Austria 

Property Claims of U.S. Citizens Under Austrian 
State Treaty and Laws . P 

Secretary To Visit Austria and Yugoslavia 


China 

Communist China and American Far Eastern Policy 
(Lindbeck) 

Question of China’s Immunity in National City 
Bank Case . s By ale toe oe 


Property Claims by U.S. 
and 


Claims and Property. 
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Communism. Communist China and American Far 
Eastern Policy (Lindbeck) a 
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Disarmament. U.S. Position on Disarmament 


(Lodge) 


' Economic Affairs 


Denmark Further Liberalizes Dollar Imports 
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International Organizations and Meetings 

Calendar of Meetings ; 

Conference on International Wheat Agreement and 
18th Session of International Wheat Council 


Mutual Security 

_ Establishment of ICA and Delegation of Functions: 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases October 24-30 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


of October 20, and 618 of October 22. 


Denmark. 


*Not printed. 
7Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press reteases issued prior to October 24 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 609 


No. Date Subject 

619 10/24 U.S. property claims under Austrian 
State Treaty. 

620 10/24 Macomber appointment (rewrite). 

621 10/25 Dulles to visit Vienna and Brioni. 

622 10/26 Viet-Nam referendum. 

623 10/27 Proclamation of revised Philippine 
trade agreement. 

*624 10/27 Itinerary for President Castillo 
Armas. 

7625 10/28 Mexican note of gratitude for disaster 
relief. 

626 10/28 NATO scholarship program. 

627 10/28 Note on U.S.S.R.—-East German agree- 
ment. 

628 10/28 Text of Geneva proposals. 

629 10/28 Liberalization of dollar imports into 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Department of State, 1930-1955: Expanding 
Functions and Responsibilities 


Publication 5852 40 cents 


The role of the United States in world affairs has increased 
in importance in the past 25 years to an almost incredible 
extent. The momentous developments of the period since 1930 
have demanded new approaches to the problems of foreign 
policy and have required a considerable expansion of the re- 
sources of diplomacy. The nature and extent of what was 
required of the Government in the new international environ- 
ment were suggested by the Brookings Institution in 1951 in 
the statement that the administrative problems of the United 
States in the field of foreign relations at that time bulked larger 
and were more difficult than those of the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment in the mid-1930’s. 


The Department of State, 1930-1955, a 67-page illustrated 
pamphlet, tells the story of the Department’s expanding func- 
tions and responsibilities stemming from the changes in the 
international position of the United States during the past 
quarter century. The booklet contains sections on top-level 
policy functions, regional and multilateral diplomatic functions, 
special policy and informational functions, and administration 
and security. 


Copies of this informative pamphlet may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 40 cents each. 


’ Order Form 
: a - Please send me copies of The Department of State, 1930-1955: 
‘. ‘Supt. of Documents : Expanding Functions and Responsibilities. 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washinzton 25, D.C. 
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